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THE HIGH-PRESSURE SYSTEM.* 


Few things strike a visiter to London with so much 
force, as the symptoms which every where appear of 
an intense struggle amongst the mercantile classes to 
attract attention, secure custom, and, to use a phrase 
of their own, get on in the world. Every expedient 
that the wit of man can devise, seems to be employed 
for these purposes, and that often with a degree of 
effort so disproportionate to the presumable impor- 
tance of the kind of trade, as might surprise the gravest 
into a smile. For example, a box, about the size of a 
travelling show, moving constantly about town on 
wheels, all placarded over with the important intelli- 
gence, that wigs of the best quality are to be obtained 
at some place, at one pound ten and upwards! Ora 
similar vehicle, in the shape of a hat, advertising that 
articles of that kind are to be got somewhere else, at 
four and ninepence! Is a house burnt down, or a 
wooden shed erected for repairs, in any considerable 
thoroughfare !—instantly the walls, brick or wooden, 
become eloquent all over with placards, red, blue, and 
green: there are even such things to be seen as tickets, 
announcing a good piece of dead wall to be let to the 
highest bidder, as a place whereon to stick advertise- 
ments. See, also, the ingenuity of such every-where- 
met advertisements as those of Mr Cox Savory, describ- 
ing silver and gold trinket-work and plate, with exact 
representations of patterns, and exact prices attached 
—a course of procedure by which a trader in some 
narrow street in Eastern London may be said to make 
all Britain and her dependencies his shop. Every 
thing is so cut and dry that there can be no mistake— 
the cable pattern of watch-chain is eight guineas for 
the weight of seven sovereigns, while the ring and bar 
pattern is nine guineas for the same weight. ‘Thus, the 
customer at Thurso, or Sligo, knows precisely what he 
is about, and a post-letter serves the purpose as well as 
if he were to call at Cornhill and chaffer for an hour. 
Mr R. B. Ede is equally precise in his advertisements 
of portable laboratories, chemical chests, boxes of 
mineralogical specimens, &c. ‘There is a Youth’s Che- 
mical Amusement Box at sixteen shillings.; but a 
laboratory of ninety specimens costs a guinea and a 
half, and one “with stoppered bottles, French po- 
lished cabinet, improved spirit-lamp, and lock and 
key,” is two guineas. And not less minute in his 
descriptions is Mr Eley, patentee of wire cartridges, 
the pellets of which, at the distance of a few yards from 
the barrel, “ spread as evenly as possible.” ‘To make this 
clear, the advertizement presents diagrams, showing 
a covey flying across a small space—in the one case, 
with a few seattered drops of shot, not one of which 
touches a bird (this being the effect of ordinary shot), 
while another covey, passing the same amount of space, 
and fired at by the wire cartridge, seems so equably 
peppered, that not a bird can be supposed to escape. 
‘Thus, by a simple device, the virtue of the contrivance 
is made obvious to the meanest capacity. Then there 
are such passionately beseeching notices on the out- 
sides of shops! ‘The “ True Norep ror THE 
SALE oF DuBLIN Brown Srour”’—* THe 
Ratsep Lerrer Manuracrory”—* OpsERVE THIS Is 
THE NOTED SHOP FOR GIVING A HALFPENNY A-POUND 
vor Bonxs”—or, running across the whole of three 
floors, Werekty Post, tue Laregst, THE 
Best, True Anti-Porery JournaL”— 
such are a few of these curious implorations of notice 
and custom. What nicety of arrangement, too, in 


* The present article is designed as the promised sequel to a 
paper which appeared two years ago in the Journal, under the 
title of ‘* English Ingenuity and Enterprise in a new point of 
view." 


many instances !—for example, while one of the doors 
of a gin-palace plainly tells that there must the in- 
stant tipplers enter, another is carefully placarded— 
“ BorrLe AND JuG DEPARTMENT.” And such strange 
businesses occupying separate premises—for instance, 
the “ Deror ror Hermetic EnvELopes” —a fine 
shop in the Strand ; the “ Parent Fire-Proor DEED- 
Box MAnuracrory”—an equally good one in Fleet 
Street ; and the Worm Museum, in Long Acre, “ Esta- 
blished i in 1795,’ where you see two large windows 
filled with spirit-preserved specimens, inclusive of one 
fragment of two hundred and twenty feet, and another 
of three hundred and fifty, with the names of the 
original owners specified delicately in initials. A stran- 
ger, as he wanders along the streets, is filled with a 
half-respectful half-derisive wonder at modes of trade 
and expedients for custom so unlike the quiet ways of 
doing in the provinces. But an unmingled feeling—one 
of pure admiration—arises, when, turning towards the 
West End, he sees such magnificent temples of traffic 
as that of Swan and Edgar at the bottom of the Qua- 
drant, or that of Woolley and Saunders in Regent 
Street, where the finest architectural designs, windows 
composed of vast sheets of plate-glass, and noble inte- 
rior proportions, unite with an overflowing abundance 
of rich and costly merchandise to impress a sense of 
the greatness of a great capital. 

All these things are the result of the enormous con- 
centration of human beings and their affairs in Lon- 
don. Where there is so much money aggregated and 
in circulation, there are naturally far more competi- 
tors for it than there is any proper occasion for. A 
scramble and a struggle are the unavoidable conse- 
quence. Every one is brought to the utmost stretch 
of his powers, in his endeavours to seduce pence from 
the pockets of other people into his own. Buying and 
selling, in these circumstances, is not the simple matter 
of conveniency which the political economists—most 
Arcadian of philosoplers—describe it, but a system of 
reciprocal victimisation. So that A can induce B to 
purchase and pay, it is no matter to him though B 
and all connected with him sink into the gulf of ruin 
next minute. C tempts D’s wife into extravagance in 
the matter of silks, and D beguiles C’s spouse to spend 
ten times what she ought to do upon lace. At one 
moment we see a New Bond Street mercer spreading 
every snare around the lady of quality, to induce her 
to go beyond her husband’s income ; at another we 
hgar him venting the secret griefs of his heart as to 
the dilatoriness of the aristocracy in the settlement of 
their bills. We hear all sorts of people lamenting in 
fair set terms the almost universal pressure upon the 
bounds of income which prevails in London ; and yet 
every one of these lachrymants is an essential part of 
what may be called an organisation for inducing indi- 
viduals to exceed their means. Were all suddenly to 
become infullibly moderate and rational in their ex- 
penditure, would there not be considerable grumbling 
as to the times throughout Oxford Street and the 
Strand? Let it only be tried. 

The competitive struggle being so great—individual 
character being so little under neighbourly observa- 
tion—it. is not wonderful that amongst many arts, 
some of a strangely mean kind are resorted to for 
the purpose of obtaining a trade. The counter- 
feiting and imitative tricks alone are enough to 
astonish one who is accustomed to the simple and 
direct dealings of towns of lesser dimensions. No 
novelty of any kind can be struck out by a more than 
usually ingenious person, but it is instantly imitated 
in a hundred quarters, provided only it be understood 
to be remunerating the original inventor. Patented 
or not patented, it is allone. ‘The servile herd have 


only to wear the distinction “with a difference,” te 
baffle all attempts at redress. ence the pathetic 
entreaties of the inventors of sauces and children’s 
powders, to observe that none are genuine unless 
signed with their own names. If we are to believe 
advertisements, even the patentees of things tho 
most unmentionable in this wide world, are nct 
allowed to enjoy the honour and profit of their in- 
genuity in peace, but have to keep up a constant 
fight with pretenders. In the literary and publishing 
world, there are but a few original-minded persons—a 
vast number are engaged in producing what is more 
or less imitative. A peculiarity of style, a class of 
fictitious characters, form and mode of publication— 
whatever of new succeeds in engaging public at- 
tention, that is immediately followed by hundreds. 
Even a title-page will be imitated, in order to have 
a chance of picking up a few miserable crumbs 
of public patronage. Nay, there have been caitiffs 
who would steal a man’s name to attract attention 
to their wretched wares. What a compliment to a 
rival, to try to pass off for him! What is the hom- 
age which vice pays virtue to this! What must a 
man think of himself, who is not only willing but 
anxious to be mistaken for a different individual! A 
noted instance of name-stealing occurred in the shop- 
keeping world a few years ago. ‘Ihe plan fallen upon 
was to name a child after the rival trader, and then 
to put up the child’s name in such an arrangement of 
lettering, that the patronymic was not observable. 
One other result of the high-pressure system calls 
for attention. It may have been observed, that in the 
ant world, there appears to be one set of insects who 
keep the rest working for them. We are not strictly 
aware that this is the account of the matter which a 
naturalist would give ; but certainly we have seen ap- 
pearances in a panic-struck ants’ nest of a classification 
of the tribe into slaves and masters. Just so, in the 
London world, there is a division into two classes, one 
of which may be said to make slaves of the other. 
Money is the basis of this strange tyranny. Competition 
being so wild, even plain living so expensive, and the 
temptations to all sorts of extravagance so besetting, 
a great number of the trading classes are in constant 
difficulties for the circulating medium. This is the 
case with many who are, in all ordinary respects, very 
respectable persons. Industrious they may be to the 
forfeiture of all rational enjoyments in life and the 
injury of their health ; they may be ingenious in their 
callings ; they may be inspired with an earnest anxiety 
to bring forward their families respectably in the 
world, and, indeed, to fulfil every common obligation 
and engagement. But then they have in all likeli- 
hood speculated a little beyond the bounds of pru- 
dence, or they live a little ambitiously, or they have 
vast sums lying out with their customers, or sunk in 
stock. In short, they need some assistance in the 
pecuniary way. Now, in London there are also, of 
course, many persons who are at ease, or more than 
at ease, in money matters. And it becomes the object 
of such parties to endeavour to make something out 
of the less fortunate. ‘This is an end which can be 
attained in various ways. One of these, the dis- 
counting of bills for the struggling parties at a high 
rate of interest, or with usurious advantages, is a 
mode of fructifying money largely practised in a 
half-clandestine way in the metropolis. The rate of 
interest varies in proportion to the supposed risk or 
the necessity of the parties ; but it is always so con- 
siderable as to eat up a large share of the proiits of 
the unfortunate trader. Another way is to supply 


him with goods at high prices, he being unable to get 
And not only must he take the 


them otherwise. 
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goods uires, but, in some instances, if foreed to | should have an elderly gentleman seated on their | class and man by man, are eagerly engaged in reducing 
seek little respite in the matter of | shoulders, wherever they go, with his hooked feet 
bills, he may be compelled to take a vast quantity | twisted inextricably round their necks. Wherever of 
above what he needs, thus making his case always 

middlemen between the | predicament, so that they have ample benefi 

who chiefly eonsolation which consists im being no worse | THE FORTUNES OF A GERMAN BOY. 


this mode of subjugation, Some years ago, a 
young bookseller in Chancery Lane began to publish 
in a small way, and met with some success. Tempted 
to advance a little too rapidly, he became involved in 
the toils of a wholesale stationer, who not only obliged 
him to buy all the paper he needed for his publica- 
tions at perhaps twenty per cent. above a fair price, 
but to take large quantities of the article which he 
did not need. So truly was this the case, that on one 

i occasion, having applied for the renewal of 
a bill, a.cart-load of unordered paper arrived at his 
door, along with the intelligence that his request had 
been acceded to, his reception of the one being the 
implied condition of his obtaining the other. It is 
not of course to be wondered at, that the career 
of this young man, which for s few years had been 
positively prosperous, terminated in ruin. When some 
D’Israeli of “the trade” shall write “The Calamities 
of Booksellers,” the world will come to know some 
curious particulars of the private history of men who 
have in their day stood high in that walk. It may 
have seen a man of talent engaged for years in an 
active course, publishing, and also taking no small 
share in conceiving and executing, works of great 
utility and general merit—it may have seen him shun- 
ning delights and living laborious days for the sake of 
these works—yet he may prove to have all the time 
been making nothing for himself, and that solely be- 
canse he had come under the necessity of buying his 
principal material at an advance above the fair price, 
which absorbed the whole of his profits. This ma- 
terial we have known to be bought on a system 
of long credits, at serenty per cent. above the price 
at which it could be obtained in the fair course of 
trade for ready money. It was once a favourite mode 
of exciting indignation at the slave-trade, to tell ladies 
at their tea to look upon every lump of sugar as satu- 
rated with the tears of the wretched negroes ; those 
who Keep pet-books on their drawing-room tables, 
little think of the system of oppression through the 
midst of which many of those pretty volumes have 
passed. Talk of factory slaves, and workhouse slaves, 
and so forth! what are they all to the trading 
slaves, who have to give the whole of their labour, 
and saerifice every enjoyment of life, for the supe- 
rior who can give credit ! 

The third and last mode is only to be practised 
where the concern is remarkably profitable, and at- 
tended by unusually emall riske. It consists in the 
monied man becoming an occult partner of his vie- 


tim ; and thus, for a certain sum advanced, perhaps | 


not a very large one, realising a very good annual in- 
come out of the profits. Opportunities of thus esta- 
Dlishing a service-pipe, as it were, upon the pockets 
of another man, occur frequently ; and the apparent 
‘wonder connected with some men, namely, their in- 
cesrantly working at a prosperous business without 
getting rich, would be solved at once, were it known 
that they are subject to a system of depletion as 
regular as that practised by the vampyre of eastern 
superstition. ‘the great struggle in London life is to 
fall into something that will go on paying with little 
trouble ; and nothing of the kind answers so well as 
eatching and subjugating a poor fellow who may be 
made to work for you. It used to be said in Dub- 
fin that the best way of turning a patrimony of 
three or four hundred pounds to account, was to 
lend it to a county-of-Wexford squire, and then 
go and live with him, secing that you were sure 
of good entertainment and the best of hunting and 
shooting as long as you were the poor gentleman’s 
ereditor—that is to say, as long as he lived. Nearly 
the'same thing may be done by adroit people in 
London with a somewhat larger capital’ Buy a 
man’s independence and a share of his profits, and 
you are a gentleman for ever. The Old Man of the 
Sea, in Simbad, may be called the type of this class 
of practitioners ; but rarer, alas! far rarer, are the 
‘ducky moments when the victim can rid himself of 
his burden. ‘The only agreeable consideration is, that 
the burden is in general borne in a remarkably philo- 
sophieal manner. The trading classes are so aceus- 
tomed to sacrifice ease, tranquillity, and independence, 
flor the sake of business, that it seareely seems to 
them out of the proper course of things that they 


off than one’s neighbours. But so common is it to be 
under some parasitical encumbrance, that the con- 
dition of independence is, upon the whole, most apt 
to look absurd. Not to have your embarrassments, 
appears to these men as arguing a rude and provincial 
state of matters. True mercantile importance is in- 
dicated by a vast deal of talk about acceptance, tran- 
saction, firm, and state of the money-market, or by be- 
coming the serf of an Old Man of the Sea. 
Considering how much London trading life must be 
under the observation of reflecting persons, it is re- 
markable how little trace we sce in the speculative 
writings of the day bearing reference to these topics. 
Yet there are whole trades in the metropolis consti- 
tuted upon a principle of vassalage as rigid as that of 
feudal times. The great brewers have a vast propor- 
tion of the retailers of beer as much under their thrall, 
as ever Warwick the King-Maker had his three thou- 
sand retainers, or the chief of Glengarry his clan of 
Maedonnells. It is only necessary for one who deals 
largely in any article to allow the inferior dealers to 
run to a certain extent into his debt—an extent not 
dangerous, but sufficient to create embarrassment—in 
order to make these men his very slaves. Some 
years ago, a young man from the country, possessed 
of a moderate capital, and well acquainted with his 
business, which was that of a rectifier, set up in Lon- 
| don ; he manufactured good articles, and offered them 
| to the retailers at moderate prices; but he could 
| obtain no sale. The men said they were sensible that 
| his spirits were better and cheaper than those they at 
| present got ; but they were all in the bondage of debt 
| to the overgrown capitalists of the trade, and could 
| not gratify themselves or consult their own interests 
| by giving him an order. He found it impossible in 
| such cireumstances to carry on business, and soon 
afterwards emigrated to Australia. Thus it is through- 
out—fair business will not serve now-a-days: it is 
| necessary to be possessed of some extra advantage, in 
order to “do well.” A gentleman, going lately into 
| the back warerooms of an extensive wholesale mercer 
| in the city, and seeing a vast lot of goods to all ap- 
| pearance newly arrived, said, “I suppose you have 
| been down buying your usual stock for the season.” 
| *Oh, no,” said the other, “these days are all past. 
| There is no making a profit now by buying in the 
ordinary way. We have to watch till some poor 
manufacturer is at a loss for money, and then buy 
| from him at an immense reduction off the regular 
| prices. If we did not get an advantage of this 
sind, we could not make a profit by our business.” 
| There is the same spirit in the manufacturing world. 
Let a capitalist onee get possession of any parti- 
cular department of his business, and he will hesi- 
tate at no amount of occasional loss in order to 
run competitors out of the market. A remarkable 
instance of the monopolising spirit occurred a few 
years ago in London. On the project of a new street 
in the west end of the town being started, it was 
necessary to borrow the zum of about half a million 
in order to earry out the design. An insurance office 
advanced the money out of its large accumulations ; 
but though a fair interest was to be allowed, the 
lenders also stipulated that the whole of the new pro- 
verty was to be insured against fire in their office. 
arrangement, by which they secured an immenfie 
quantity of business, was actually made part of the 
act of Parliament for the building of the street, so 
that the monopoly must last as long as the street itself, 
or the office, or respect for statutes, shall endure. 
Ancient writers declared genius and virtue without 
money to be viler than sea-ware, and recommended 
worldly substance as a thing which one behoved to get 
by whatever means, at the same time that they feel- 
ingly execrated the overpowering thirst of gold, and the 
baseness and besotted folly of avarice ; but our fathers 
were totally unacquainted with the power of money as 
the foundation of a tyranny between class and elass, 
and man and man. Under the influence of this great 
power, @ state of things heretofore undreamt of has 
arisen. Apart altogether from the consideration of a 
landed class with a vast influence over the multitude 
living on their territories, we see an employing class 
with equally great subject masses, and a trading elass 
among whom the uent few exercise a scarcely 
limited control over ail the rest. ‘These are features 
of our social state which have no doubt arisen in har- 
mony with nature, and it would not be easy to modify 
them ; but it is strange that they are so little ob- 
served, aud that there should still be a prevalent im- 
pression that we are a nation of freemen. Anti- 
slavery societies — aborigines’ - tion societies — 


waste-pipes of surplus philanthropy—what jests ye 
are, in w country where the whole population, class by 


Fritz Kéaxer was the son of a tailor at Brunswick, 
and his father, who was tolerably well to do in the 
world, proposed bringing Fritz up to his own business. 
But when the boy was about eight years old, Kérner, 
whose first wife was dead, took it into his head to marry 
another ; and from the time the second Mrs Kérner was 
placed at the head of the establishment, poor Fritz’s 
comfort was atan end, She hated him; and, as she 
soon produced a little Kérner of her own, she was 
j of him. Opportunities were not wanting to 
show her spite, and though the father wished to protect 
him, he could not ; so when he saw that the child’s life 
would be rendered miserable, and his disposition be 
spoilt by injustice and severity, and by the contests and 
dissensions of which he was the subject and the witness, 
he resolved to send him from home and let him learn 
his trade elsewhere. He happened to have a distant 
relation in the same line of business at Bremen ; and 
to this person he committed the child, with an injunc- 
tion to treat him well, and make a good tailor of him. 
But Fritz had no aptitude for tailorship; nor, indeed, 
to speak the truth, did he appear to have an aptitude 
for any thing—at least, for any thing that was useful, 
or likely to be advantageous to himself. Not that he 
was altogether stupid, but that, either from indolence 
or from not having found his vocation, his energies 
never seemed awakened ; and he made no pro in 
his business and very little in his learning. e man 
with whom he was placed was a violent and unreflect- 
ing person, who, without seeking to ascertain the cause 
of the boy’s deficiencies, had recourse to the scourge ; 
and when he found flogging did nothing towards the 
development of Fritz’s genius, he tried starving ; and 
that not answering any better, he pronounced him a 
hopeless and ineorrigible little blackguard, and reduced 
him to the capacity of errand-boy—an office much more 
to Fritz’s fancy, and one, indeed, with which he would 
have been well contented could it have lasted; but he 
knew too well that this declension was only a prelimi- 
nary to his final dismissal, and that, in short, the only 
thing his master waited for was to find some one trave 
ling to Brunswick, on whom he could rely to conduct 
him safely to his father. All he wanted, he said, was 
to get rid of him, and wash his hands of the responsi- 
bility. 

Afiairs were in this position, when, one day, Fritz 
was sent to the other end of the city to fetch some cloth, 
which being immediately wanted, he was urged to bri 
with all the speed he could. He performed half his 
errand without delay ; but on his way back he happened 
to fall in with a troop of cuirassiers, whose brilliant 
attire, fine horses, and martial air, not to mention the 
attraction of the musie by which they were accom- 
panied, were all too much for Fritz’s diseretion ; andy 
forgetful of the charge he had received, and the ex- 
pectant tailors at home, he fell into the rear of the 
soldiers, and followed them in a direction just opposite 
to the one he should have taken. But, alas ! at the cor- 
ner of a street, when he least thought of it, who should 
he run against but his master! Fritz, whose eyes and 
ears were wholly engrossed by the brilliant cortége 
before him, was not at first aware that he had run foul 
of his enemy, till a sharp tug at one of his ears awakened 
his mind to the fact ; but no sooner had he raised his 
eyes to the face of his dreaded master, than, seized with 
terror, he broke away, almost leaving his ear behind 
him, and taking to his heels, ran blindly forward, with- 
out considering whither he was going, till he reached 
the quay. But here his career was impeded. Some 
vessels were just putting to sea, and there was such a 
concourse of people, and such a barricade of carts and 
waggons, that the road was almost blocked up. Con- 
cluding that his master was upon his heels, and that if 
he slackened his pace he should inevitably be overtaken, 
Fritz looked about for an expedient ; and saw none but 
to leap into the nearest vessel and conceal himself, till 
he thought his pursuer had passed—what he was to do 
afterwards remained for future consideration. In he 
leapt, therefore, amongst several other persons, whom, 
had he paused to think, he might, from the similarity 
of their movements, have supposed to be also eluding 
the pursuit of a ferocious tailor. But Fritz thought not 
of them, he thought only of himself; and down he dived 
into the first hole he saw, and concealed himself behind 
a barrel. When he bad jain there for about half an 
hour, he heard a great hubbub over his head, which led 
him to believe that his master had discovered his 
retreat, and was insisting on his being hunted up ; a 
suspicion in which he was confirmed by frequently dis- 
tinguishing, amidst the din, a voice that ever and anon 
eried “Fritz!” He therefore only lay the closer ; and 
whenever any one approached the place of his eonceal- 
ment, he seareely ventured to breathe lest he should be 
discovered. Presently, however, there was a new feature 
in the dilemma—the vessel began to move, and Fritz 
to suspeet that, if he stayed where he was, he should be 
in for a voyage. This was more than he had reckoned 
upon, and he was just preparing to emerge, when his 
courage was quelled by the sound of “ Fritz! Fritz!” 
whieh appeared to issue from the mouths of half-a-dozen 
people at once ; #0 he slunk back in his hole, and suf- 
fered himeelf to be earvied to sea, The motion of the 
vessel, together with the darkness which surrounded 
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him, and his previous fatigue and agitation, present] 

sent him thus for some hours he lay, 
vious of all his troubles. But at length an inward moni- 
tor awoke him—not his conscience, but his appetite ; 
he found himself ravenous, but how to set about satisfy- 
ing his hunger he could not tell. He listened ; he heard 
the ropes and the spars straining, the water splashing 


against the sides of the vessel, and a a foot pacing 
the deck over his head ; but no voice calling “ Fritz.” 
He began to hope his master had given up the search, 


and quitted the vessel ; so, u by his stomach, he 
resolved to creep out, and see if he could lay his hands 
on something eatable. He found it more difficult to get 
out of his hole than he had done to get into it ; however, 
he contrived to reach the deck, where he discovered it 
was night. There was a person pacing it from end to end, 
another at the helm, and two or three more in different 
directions ; but their eyes being all directed seawards, 
Fritz had no difficulty in eluding their observation ; 
so he crawled on to where he saw a light glimmering 
from a cabin below, where he found the means of allay- 
ing his hunger, after which he threw himself into an 
empty berth and fell asleep. 

« Fritz ! Fritz!’ “Here I am, sir,” cried Fritz, 
starting from his pillow, and jumping clean out of the 
berth into the middle of the floor, on hearing himself 
called, before he had time to recollect where he was. 
* Here I am, sir!” echoed a man who was passing the 
door at the moment, and popped in his head to see 
from whom the announcement proceeded—* and pray, 
who are you, now you are here?” Fritz rubbed his 
eyes, and stared about him with such a bewildered air, 
that he looked very much as if he did not know who he 
was himself. “Who are you?” said the man, seizin 
the boy by the arm, “and what brought you here? 
“TJ came aboard myself, sir,” replied Fritz. “What!” 
said the man, “ I suppose, if the truth was known, you 
are some young thief escaped from justice ?” 

“I’m not a thief, sir,” answered Fritz ; “I only ran 
away from my master, who was going to beat me ;” and, 
on being further interrogated, he related his ge 
whereupon the man to whom he was speaking, who 
happened to be the steward, took him to the captain, 
and communicated the whole affair. “ We can’t get 
rid of the young rogue now,” said the captain ; “so we 
must fain take him with us to the West Indies ; but we’ll 
keep a close eye upon him, and when we return, we’ll 
bring him back to his master. In the mean time, make 
him work out his e.”’ So Fritz was sent before 
the mast, and made to swab the decks, help his name- 
sake the steward, and put his hand to every thing ; in 
short, he had no sinecure. Still, bad as it was, he liked 
it better than squatting on a shopboard, and stitchin 
all day ; and he would have been tolerably cima 
had it not been for the apprehension of being restored 
to his master. However, like many anticipated evils, 
his fears on this score were never realised. The period 
in question was a season of war ; and when they had 
been about a week at sea, Fritz was called out of his 
berth one morning, to help to clear the decks for a 
fight—they were chased by an Englishman. A sharp 
battle ensued ; and for two hours Fritz heard the 
balls whistling round his head, as he ran about the 
deck at the command of the gunner, at whose orders, 
on that occasion, he was placed ; at the end of which 
period, the Jungfrau struck her colours to the Chanti- 
cleer, and Fritz presently found himself transferred to 
the deck of the English ship. Here he was only looked 
upon as one of the crew of the prize, and consequently 
attracted no notice whatever gst his capt 
whilst the captain and such of the crew of the Jung- 
frau as survived, were too much occupied with their 
own misfortune to trouble themselves about him. When 
the ship reached Hull, to which port she was destined, 
either from being overlooked, or from being thought of 
too little importance to detain, Fritz was suffered to 
step ashore, and walk away whithersoever he pleased. 
He strolled into the town, and for some time was amused 
enough in looking about him ; but when he grew hungry 
and tired, and recollected that he had not a farthing in 
his pocket to * peer food or lodging, and that, more- 
over, he could not speak a syllable of English, the for- 
lornness and desolation of his situation struck him with 
dismay, and sitting down on the step of a door, he began 
sobbing and crying in a manner that attracted the eyes 
of the passengers, some of whom inquired what he was 
erying for. But Fritz, aware that he could not make 
himself understood, only cried on with redoubled vigour, 
and made them no answer. As night approached, his 
case grew worse, and he rose from his step to look about 
for some sort of shelter, As he wandered through the 
streets, a party of officers passed on horseback, one of 
whom happened to drop his whip. Frita stepped for- 
ward, picked it up and handed it to him. A good turn 
is never lost ; the poor half-starved boy was thanked 
and kindly spoken to by the officer, Colonel Webster, 
who finding from his language that he was a German 
and a seemingly forlorn stranger, ordered his servant 
to conduct him to the barracks ; and “Kempster,” said 
he, “ shall find out his history for us.” 

Kempster, who was the master of the band, being a 
German, had little difficulty in extracting the whole of 
Fritz’s adventures ; and feeling a natural interest in his 
little compatriot, he offered to teach him music, and, 
with Colonel Webster’s permission, attach him to the 
band. This was willingly granted ; Fritz was com- 
mitted to the care of Kempster, and soon appeared on 

rade in a little uniform, with a triangle in his hand. 

his was his first instrament, but he was soon qualitied 


to handle more difficult ones; for though he could not | able 


learn tailoring, he learnt music fast enough—so fast, 
that a few years afterwards, when his friend Kempster 
died, he was raised to the dignity of master of the band. 
It might have been supposed that Fritz had now reached 
his ultimatum ; he thought so himself, and, perfectly 
contented with his lot, never looked beyond it. Bus 
Fortune, who seemed to have taken him into her own 
peculiar charge, had not done with him yet. 

In the course of service, the regiment to which Fritz 
was attached was sent to Gibraltar ; and there it fell to 
his lot, one day, to relieve two ladies from the attack 
of a ferocious dog. One was the wife, and the other the 
daughter, of a rich Spanish merehant ; and Fritz, who 
was now a handsome young fellow, could not help 
fancying that, whilst the old lady expressed her gra- 
titude for the service with great volubility, the eyes of 
the younger expressed hers in a much more eloquent 
and emphatic language ; in short, gratitude made her 
feel an affection for our hero, who, however, was too 
modest and too deeply aware of the inferiority of his 
condition to avow an attachment in return. 

Matters had stood thus for some time; when the 
English forces having attacked and taken Minorca, one 
of the German regiments that had garrisoned that 
‘island volunteered into the British service, and was 
‘removed to Gibraltar ; but, to the great inconvenience 
of all parties, there was scarcely a man in it that could 
speak a word of English. In this dilemma, the services 
of Fritz were put in requisition ; and he was found so 
useful as an interpreter, that it was thought advisable 
to give him a commission, and attach him to the Ger- 
man regiment. Here, then, was our hero acommissioned 
officer in his Majesty’s service, and entitled to take his 
place in the society his mistress frequented, on an equal 
footing. He had thus the advantage of speaking to her 
frequently, and it was not long before they had avowed 
to each other their mutual passion ; but, alas ! she was 
rich, and Fritz had nothing but his pay, and the father 
would not hear of the alliance. In this dilemma, they 
might perhaps have proposed an elopement ; but Fritz 
loved his regiment almost as much as his mistress, and 
could not think of deserting his duty ; and before they 
could make up their minds as to what line of conduct 
they should pursue, a couple of transports sailed into 
the harbour, bringing out a regiment which was ordered 
to relieve them, whilst they were summoned immedi- 
ately to England. There was no time for plots or ar- 
rangements, and the lovers were separated. 

But his old friend, the lady Fortune, having brought 
Fritz thus far, was determined to stick by him still. 
Doubtless for the purpose of smoothing the way to 
Fritz’s marriage with the fair Spaniard, she contrived, 
through the instrumentality of Napoleon, to render the 
Duke of Brunswick’s situation so unpleasant, that he 
found it advisable to abandon his dominions, and take 
refuge in England. Being a staneh ally, the duke was 
immediately appointed to the command of a British 
regiment, and in looking about for an aid-de-camp, who 
should he fix upon but Fritz! A field-officer, and the aid- 
de-camp of the Duke of Brunswick, was not a son-in-law 
to be despised ; and upon a renewal of the young man’s 
proposal, a favourable answer was returned ; and soon 
after, the lady, accompanied by her friends, arrived 
in England, and gave her hand to the happy Fritz. It 
might have been reasonably supposed that Fortune, 
by this time, tired of showing one side of her face, 
would have inclined to give Fritz a peep at the other ; 
but no such thing. The course of events having de- 
creed that the great question was to be decided on the 

lains of Belgium, Fritz aceompanied the Duke of 
runswick thither ; and when that gallant potentate 
fell on the field of Waterloo, Fritz found himself in com- 
mand of his regiment ; a situation in which he acquitted 
himself so honourably, that on the restoration of the 
legitimate rulers of Brunswick, he was appointed the 
der-in-chief of their forees—a post which he 
continued to occupy for many years, with infinite credit 
to himself and advantage to his sovereign. 

This little tale, with few variations, is the history of a 

hero who is still alive, or who was so not long since. 


THE DULLNESS OF HIGH LIFE. 


The following passages in the Memoirs of the Duchess 
of St Albans, contain a sad and home truth :—“ Few 
persons have seen so much of the various aspects, | 
may say of the two extremes of life, as myself ; and 
few persons, therefore, can be better judges of the 
difference between great poverty and great wealth ; 
but, after all, this does not, by any means, constitute the 
chief and most important distinction between the high 
and low states, No—the signal, the striking contrast is 
not in the external circumstances, but in the totally 
opposite minds of ihe two classes as to their respective 
enjoyment of existence, ‘The society in which I for- 
merly moved was all cheerfulness, all high spirits—all 
fun, frolic, and vivacity; they cared for nothing, 
thought of nothing, beyond the pleasures of the pre- 
sent hour, and to those they gave themselves up with 
the keenest relish. Look at the cireles in which I now 
move ; can any thing be more ‘ weary, stale, flat, and 
unprofitable,’ than their whole .course of life! Why, 
one might as well be in the treadmill as toiling in the 
stupid, monotonous round of what they call pleasure, 
but which is, in fact, very cheerless and heavy work, 
Pleasure, indeed |! when all merriment, all hilarity, all 
indulgence of our natural emotions, if they be of a 
joveus nature, are declared to be vulgar. 1 hate that 

id word ; it is a perfect scarecrow to the fashion- 
world ; but it never frightens me, for | had rather 


be deemed ‘ unfashionable’ occasionally, than moping 
and melancholy at all times. There can be no cordia- 
lity where there is so much exclusiveness and prim- 
ness: no ! all is coldness, reserve, and universal enn 
even where this starchness of manner is unaccom 

by any very strict rigour in matters of conduct. I 
look out for cheerful people when I can find them—I 
do every thing in my poms to make them happy; and 
yet, were it not for the merry and frequent laugh of 
dear old General Phipps, could you not swear that my 
dinner-parties were funeral-feasts? Look, now, at 
those quadrille-dancers in the other room ; they have 
been supping, they have been drinking as much cham- 
pagne as they liked ; the band is capital ; the men are 
young, and the girls are pretty ; and yet, did yen ever 
see such crawling movements—such solemn looks, as 
if they were all dragging themselves through the most 
irksome task in the world Oh! what a different thing 
was a country-dance in my younger days!” 


GOVERNOR GREY’S AUSTRALIAN 
EXPLORATIONS. 


Since the publication of Sir T. L. Mitchell’s narra- 
tive of his three exploratory expeditions in Austra- 
lia, we have had no work upon the same subject com- 
parable in value and interest to that of Governor 
George Grey, which has just issued from the press.* 
In 1836, Mr Grey, then a lieutenant in the 83d foot, 
made an offer to Lot Glenelg, conjointly with Lieu- 
tenant agen aa to explore the western coasts of 
Australia, and, if practicable, ascertain whether or 
not any great river or water inlet opened up the con- 
tinent in that direction, as was thought extremely 
probable by the famous navigators, Dampier and King. 
In consequence of this proposal, Mr Grey landed, 
December 1837, in Hanover Bay (south latitude 1 
degrees, east longitude 124 degrees), with a small ex- 
ploring party. After some weeks spent in arrange- 
ments, during which the natives hovered menacingly 
around, the party set out, on the 29th of January 
1838, with their ponies and stores. The ground was ha- 
are | rough and broken, and Mr Grey had ys | 
perished at the very outset. The pathway “ 
directly up the face of cliffs which were almost preci- 
pitous, and 180 feet in height. The ponies, a 
weak, bore their burdens ‘and submitted to the pack- 
saddles better than I had hoped. The first horse was 
led up by the stock-keeper in safety, with its saddle 
and load on it ; I followed with the second, but was 
not so fortunate. I had accomplished about three- 
fourths of the ascent, when, turning one of the sharp 
corners round a rock, the load struck against it, and 
knocked the horse over on its side. I thought for a 
moment that the poor beast would have fallen down 
the precipice, but luckily its roll was checked in time 
to prevent this. There it lay, however, on a flat rock, 
four or five feet wide—a precipice of 150 feet on one 
side of it, and the projecting rock against which it 
had struck on the other—whilst I sat upon its head 
to prevent it from moving. Its long tail streamed in 
the wind ever the precipice ; its wild and fiery eye 
gleamed from its shaggy mane and forelock ; sy 
ignorant of its impending danger, it kicked 
struggled violently, whilst it appeared to hang in 
mid-air over the gloomy depth of this tropical ravine. 
Anxious as I felt for safety of my pony, I could 
not be unconscious of the “ew beauty of the 
scene during the few minutes that ela whilst I 
was repressing its struggles, on a narrow ledge of rock, 
of which the dark brow projected threateningly above 
me, whilst the noise of a rushing torrent was audible 
far below. I cut the girths of the saddle, which then 
with its load rolled over the precipice, and pitched 
with a heavy crash on a rock far down. Even th 
if the brute had not been a denizen of a wild 
mountainous country, it must have been lost ; but 
now, it no sooner felt itself freed from its encum- 
than looking sagaciously around, and then 
raising itself cautiously up, it stood ry, my 
side upon the narrow terrace. Warned by this mis- 
fortune, we to make another turn in the 
path, by which this awkward rock was avoided, and 
the remainder of the horses, with their loads, reached 
the table-land in safety.” 

In their onward course to the south, ponies and 
sheep sank and died, one after another, and the suffer- 
ings of the party were great from toil and the climate, 
The natives, too, were visible every short while, and 
an attempt at assault was ere long made, which the 
travellers warded off by the simple terror of their fire- 
arms. But, on another occasion, when Mr Grey went 
out with Corporal Coles and a Cape man to mark out 
the next day’s route, the following fatal collision took 
place :—Mr Grey was calling loudly for one of the men. 
“Suddenly,” says he, “ 1 saw him close to me, breath- 
less, and s ss with terror, and a native, with his 
spear fixed in a throwing-stick, in full pursuit ef him ; 
immediately numbers of other natives — upon my 
sight ; each tree, each rock, seemed to give h its 
black denizen, as if by enchantment. A moment 
before, the most solemn silence pervaded these woods ; 
we deemed that not a human being moved within 
miles of us; and now they rang with savage and fere- 
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fierce armed men crowded round us 
on every side, bent on our destruction. We were now 


As soon as I saw the natives around me, I fired one 
barrel of my gun over the head of him who was pur- 
suing my dismayed attendant, hoping the re would 
have checked his further career. He proved to be the 
tall man seen at the camp, painted with white. My 
shot stopped him not ; he still closed on us, and his 
spear whistled by my head; but whilst he was fixin 
another in his throwing-stick, a ball from my se 
barrel struck him in the arm, and it fell powerless by 
his side. He now retired behind a rock, but the others 
still pressed on. I now made the two men retire be- 
some | rocks, formed a kind 

ing parapet a our front and right flank, 
now exhausted ; and I desired the other two to fire 
megan whilst I was reloading; but to my horror, 
Coles, w was armed with my rifle, reported hur- 
riedly that the cloth case with which he covered 
it for protection against rain, had become entangled. 
His services were thus lost at a most critical moment, 
whilst trying to tear off the lock cover ; and the other 
man was 80 ysed with fear, that he could do 
nothing but cry out,‘ Oh, God! sir, look at them— 
look at them !’ 


pressed more closely 
by us, and our fate 
ured man, spoken 


in a few seconds of time, and no 
I now ised in 


inst me on the 22d of Decem- 
By his cries and gestures, he now appeared to be 
others to surround and press on us, which 
rapidly doing. I saw now that but one 
be done to save our lives, so 1 gave Coles 
n to complete the reloading, and took the rifle 
he had not yet disengaged from the cover. I 
it off, and stepping out from behind our parapet, 
vanced to the rock which covered my light-coloured 
I had not made two steps in advance, 
when three struck me nearly at the same 
moment, one of which was thrown by him. I felt 
y wounded in the hip, but knew not exactl 
where the others had struck me. ‘The force of all 
knocked me down, and made me very giddy and faint ; 
bat, as I fell, I heard the sa yells of the natives’ 
delight and triumph ; these me to myself, and, 
roused oy momentary rage and indignation, I made a 
strong effort, rallied, and in a moment was on my 
; the spear was wrenched from my wound, and 
my havresack drawn closely over it, that neither my 
own party nor the natives might see it ; and I advanced 
again steadily to the rock. ‘The man became alarmed, 
and threatened me with his club, yelling most furi- 
ously ; but az I neared the rock, ind which all but 
his and arm was covered, he fled towards an 
adjoining one, dodging dexterously, according to the 
native manner of confusing an assailant and avoidin 
the cast of his spear ; but he was scarcely uncove 
in his flight, when my rifle-ball pierced him — 
the back, between the shoulders, and he fell heavily 
on his face with a groan. The effect was electri- 
cal. The tumult of combat had ceased ; not an- 
other spear was thrown ; not another yell was uttered. 
Native after native dropped away, and noiselessly 


shot had been 


gave him two balls to bold, 
m his hands, they rolled upon the he could 
not hold them, for he was completely paralysed with 
terror, and they fell through his fingers ; perspi- 
ration streamed from every pore; he was ghastly 
and trembled from head to foot ; his limbs re- 
their functions ; his eyes were so fixed in the 
direction in which the natives had disappeared, that 
I could draw his attention to nothing else. 
The natives had all now themselves, but 
fa pa not far off. Presently, the wounded man 
an effort to raise himself slowly from the ground : 
tome of them instantly came from behind the rocks 
and trees, without their spears, crowding round him 
with the tenderness and solicitude ; two 
his head drooped sense- 
ly upon his chest, and with hurried steps the whole 
y wound their way th the forest, their black 
being scarcely distinguishable from the charred 
trunks of the trees, as they receded in the distance.” 
Mr Grey was still in great ger He retreated from 
the place after a time, but fell from loss of blood, while 


ving his superior with the other man, w p 
imidity hed whole disaster, from e1- 


boldening the natives to the attack. Mr Grey lay 
with his on the trigger of his rifle, expecting a 
new assault each instant. But timeous aid came, 
and he reached his friends safely. The were 
delayed from the 11th to the 2th of A me ig by 
his severe spear-wounds. 

As in the case of the lamented Park, the toils of 
the travellers were almost entirely com on 
the 2d of March, by the sight of “a NOBLE RIVER, 
running through a beautiful country, and where we 
saw it, at least three or four miles across, and studded 
with numerous islands. I have since seen many Aus- 
tralian rivers, but none to equal this in magnitude 
and beauty. I at once named it the GLENELG, in 
compliment to Lord Glenelg.” Before making the 
discovery of this river, one likely to be of so much con- 
sequence to future times, Mr Grey had found all the 
usual marks of the vicinity of a great inland stream. 
Numerous smaller ones poured in from all sides, and 
the ground changed to a low soft soil near the banks. 
The tide rose in the Glenelg to a height of about 
twenty feet, and the current was rapid. Mr Grey 
changed his course, in order to explore the river up- 
wards, and ascertain if he was not on an island, formed 
by a split of Prince Regent’s River, of which he had 
some suspicion. He came, on the 10th of March, to 
rapids, which, aceording to his best judgment, would 
render the Glenelg passable at the point only by boats 
drawing eight feet of water. 

Mr Grey found the Glenelg to be a distinct and 
great stream, and tracked it to the range in which it 
rises in the south-east. On leaving this range, it 
courses in a semicircular line to the north, north-west, 
and south, ending in Doubtful Bay, nearly in the lati- 
tude of its upper stream. Numerous rich valleys, with 
large tributaries in them, intersected the line of Mr 
Grey’s route, and made the journey most painful to 
him, one of his ounce never having closed. 
At length, in the beginning of April, he was compelled 
to return with his party to Hanover Bay, where he 
safely joined the Lynker, on the 15th of April. He 
then sailed for the Mauritius ; and thus ended the 
first expedition. At the highest examined point, the 
Glenelg was about 250 yards in breadth. 

We propose to give a slight sketch of the second 
exploration in a coming article. In the mean time, 
we extract a few of Mr Grey’s observations on the 
aborigines of the Glenelg neighbourhood. “I was 
never,” he says, “fortunate enough to succeed in ob- 
taining a friendly interview with the natives of these 
parts ; but I have repeatedly seen them closely—was 
twice forced into dispute with them—and in one of 
these instances into deadly conflict. My knowledge 
of them is chiefly drawn from what I have observed 
of their haunts, their painted caves, and drawings. 
I have, moreover, become acquainted with several of 
their weapons, some of their ordinary implements, 
and I tooth comme pains to study their dispositions and 
habits, as far as I could. 

In their manner of life, their roving habits, their 
weapons, and mode of hunting, they closely resemble 
the other Australian tribes, with which I have since 
become pretty intimately acquainted ; whilst in their 
form and appearance there is a striking difference. 
They are-in general very tall and robust, and exhibit, 
in their legs and arms, a fine full development of 
muscle, which is unknown to the southern races. They 
wear no clothes, and their bodies are marked by scars 
and wales. ‘They seem to have no regular mode of 
dressing their hair, this appearing to depend entirely 
on individual taste or caprice. They bs ary to live in 
tribes, subject, perhaps, to some individual authority ; 
and each tribe a sort of capital or head-quarters, 
where the women and children remain ; whilst the 
men, divided into small parties, hunt and shoot in dif- 
ferent directions. The largest number we saw together, 
amounted to nearly two hundred, women and children 
included. ‘Their arms consist of stone-headed spears 
(which they throw with great strength and precision), 
of throwing sticks, boomerangs or kileys, clubs, and 
stone hatchets. The dogs they use in hunting, I have 
already stated to be of a kind unknown in other parts 
of Australia, and they were never seen wild by us. 

The natives manufacture their water-buckets and 
weapons very neatly ; and make, from the bark of a 
tree, a light but strong cord. Their huts, of which I 
only saw those on the sea-coast, are constructed in an 
oval form, of the boughs of tress, and are roofed with 
dry reeds. The diameter of one which 1 measured 
was about fourteen feet at the base. 

Their language is soft and melodious, so much 60, 
as to lead to the inference that it differs very mate- 
rially, if not radically, from the more southern Aus- 
tralian dialects which I have sinee had an opportunity 
of inquiring into. Their gesticulation is expressive, 
and their and noble. They never 
speared a horse or sheep belonging to us; and judging 
by the de of ipdustry shown in the execution of 
some of their paintings, the absence of x 4y-- of- 
fensive in the subjects delineated, and the careful 
finish of some articles of common use, I should infer 
that, under proper treatment, they might easily be 
raised very considerably in the seale of civilisation. 

A remarkable cireumstance is the presence amongst 
them of a race, to appearance, y different, and 
almost white, who seem to exercise no small influence 
over the rest. I am forced to believe that the dis- 
trust evinced towards strangers arose from these 
sons; a8 in both instances, when we were attac 
the hostile party was led by one of these light- 


le are a few Ma- 
ian Archi 
It is only matter of surprise that, with their superior 


ys, who have come from the I 


abilities, and active nautical habits, the Malays should 

not have already wrested much of Australia from the 

darker race, as they have done in the case of Mada- 
, a much more distant region. 

Mr Grey found some curious paintings in caves on 
his route, one cavern containing from fifty to sixty 
figures, chiefly of human bein &e. | 
colours red, yellow, and white, are procured from 
earths ; black from charcoal ; and a blue most pro- 
bably from plants. By mixing them with a resin, 
these tints are kept vivid in spite of humidity. We 
cannot with Mr that these 
paintings indicate any thing superior to the ordinary 
One of the most striking human 
figures is a rude caricature, such as would be drawn 
or painted by a child; and there are, besides, no hiero- 
glyphics or letters to indicate a meaning in the figures. 


A FEW WEEKS ON THE CONTINENT. 
MANHEIM TO BADEN, 

WE had a long journey but also a long day before us, 
as we issued at five o’clock, on a fine autumnal morn- 
ing, from the portal of the Pfalzer Hof, and took our 
seats in the caléche which was to carry us to Baden. 
“ I wish you much pleasure,” said the obliging waiter, 
as he courteously bowed and folded up the steps of the 
carriage. “Thank you ; but be so good as say where 
we are to dine.” “ He will bring you in Carlsruhe 
a diner.” “Oh, that will do—good-bye—off.” Crack 
went the whip, the German horses whisked their long 
tails, and our vehicle rolled through the still silent 
streets of Manheim to the open country beyond. 

What a delightful thing it is to set out on a journey 
in early morning! ‘The perfect freshness of the air, 
the clear sunshine throwing long shadows from the 
objects which we pass, the dew still resting in pearly 
globules on the grass or lately shorn stubble, the tran- 
quil sky overhead giving promise of settled weather— 
all cheer the spirits in no usual degree ; and when I 
add, that the whole labour of locomotion is to be per- 
formed by deputy, in the form of a couple of stout 
animals well accustomed to the road, what more en- 
joyment could a person wish to have! All this, at any 
rate, we had the satisfaction to observe and feel, as we 
passed on our way towards Carlsruhe. Our road lay 
along the right bank of the Rhine, but shrouded in 
osiers and bushes ; the river was concealed from our 
view, and for a number of miles the country is so low, 
that near the margin of the stream it is a swampy 
meadow, devoted to the rearing of flocks of geese, 
chiefly, as would appear, for the sake of their down, 
the breasts of the poor animals being plucked bare, 
and again sent out to grow new crops of down. On 
our left, as we advanced, the land was a little elevated 
above the lowest level, but generally unenclosed by 
any fences, and, as far as the eye could reach, was 
under abundant crops of tobacco and hemp, these 
being apparently the staple articles of agriculture, 
We had now indeed reached the great flat tract of 
country which stretches without interruption from 
Mayence to Basle, and is neither more nor less than 
an alluvial plain, composed of particles of sand washed 
from the hills of Switzerland on the south, those 
of the Black Forest on the east, and the Vosges on 
the west. A century and a half ago, this tract, in- 
tervening between the bulk of Germany and France, 
was the theatre of the wars of Louis XIV.; and till 
the present hour the ruined city of Spires, which 
we see at a distance on our right, attests the hor- 
rors to which the country was generally subjected. 
On our direct route we pass through no town of 
the least moment, the only clusters of population 
being in villages, composed of humble edifices of an 
antique appearance, formed of wooden frames filled 
up with clay, and whitewashed on the exterior, and 
generally environed with gardens, groaning—if gar- 
dens ean groan—under the weight of apples and 
plums. An occasional cross, or Virgin and child in 
a glass frame, by the wayside, told us we had again 
entered a Roman Catholic district. 

As we advanced, the heat of the day became in- 
tense, and roused into tormenting activity hosts of 
flies, against which reprisals were altogether in vain. 
It appeared as if we were approaching a furnace, for 
ever as we proceeded, the sultriness grew more fierce 
and unendurable. ‘The roads were thickly covered with 
grey dust, ground to the finest powder ; and this light 


material, rising from the horses’ fect, formed a cloud 


; and thought they closely resembled Malays ; some 
my men observed a fourth.” It seems extremel 
| | | 
In the mean time, our opponents 
round ; their spears —_ whistlin 
seemed inevitable. ‘The light-co 
of at the camp, now appeared to direct their move- | 
ments. He epratig forward;to a rock not more than | 
thirty yards from us, and posting himself behind it, | 
threw a spear with such deadly force and aim, that | 
had I not drawn myself forward by a sudden jerk, it | 
must have gone through my body, and, as it was, it | 
touched my back in flying -. Another well-directed 
spear, from a different hand, would have pierced me 
in the breast, but, in the motion I made to avoid it, it | 
struck upon the stock of my gun, of which it carried | 
; away a portion by its force. 
All this took ow 
| fred 
oured man an old enemy who had led on 
ppearec. 
For second or two I gazed on the scene, and then | 
returned to my former position. 1 took my gun from | 
Coles, which he had not yet finished loading, and gave 
: him the rifle. I then went up to the other man, and 
| 
| 
| 
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through which the vehicle tracked its way. Nota 
single traveller was by us. The road was a 


lifeless desert, in the midst of a fertile but lifeless 
country. The only object in motion which we saw 
during the day’s ride, was one of those waggons, 
thatched with straw, and drawn by eight or nine 
horses, which convey goods to and from the borders 
of Switzerland. ‘The unfortunate animals, arrayed in 
nets as a protection from the flies, and with small 
bells jingling from their manes, felt, like ourselves, 
the heat of the weather; but by the kind indulgence 
of their driver, a personage in a blue linen blouse 
and an old-fashioned cocked hat, were allowed appa- 
rently to take their own time on the journey. At 
last—oh, happy sight !—there is a forest before us; we 
enter an avenue of a couple of miles in length; in a 
few minutes we are rattling through the streets of 
Carlsruhe ; the court-yard of the Erbprinsen Hof is 
gained ; and we are led in a@ diner, as thirsty and well- 
powdered as a party of millers. 

Carlsruhe is a neat and clean, but dull town, of 
modern appearance, situated in the midst of a forest 
of dark firs, and laid out on a very peculiar plan. From 
the schloss, or ducal palace, and adjoining public build- 
ings environing an open pleasure-ground, the streets 

iate towards the south, like the spokes of a wheel, 
and are intersected at various points by cross tho- 
roughfares, the ag of which, a handsome street 
with shops and hotels, is called the Lange Strasse. 
‘The design seems to have been to radiate the streets 
all round the schloss, but if so, only one-half has been 
completed, and the existing town resembles in shape 
a spread-out fan. It owes this fanciful arrangement 
to its founder, the Margrave Charles of Baden, from 
whom its name, Carlsruhe, or Charles’s Rest, is derived. 
Being the seat of government, it contains a number 
of elegant houses, the residence of foreign ministers 
and officers of state, also places of public amusement ; 
but placed beyond the sphere of commerce or any 
other source of bustle and activity, it is one of the 
dullest cities which one can light upon. 

In the course of our afternoon journey from Carls- 
ruhe, the only place of any note through which we 

sed was Rastadt, a r decaying town, once the 
place of residence of the margraves. Holding by a 
road towards the left, and leaving the level country 
as evening closed on the scene, we entered the winding 


valley of the Ocs, and shortly arrived at our place of 


repose in Baden, or, as it is now more commonly called, 
Baden-Baden, to distinguish it from places of the same 


name in Switzerland. 


Baden-Baden is universally allowed to be the pret- 
tiest of the German watering-places. Situated among 
romantic steeps and richly clothed dales, it has a re- 
“semblance to Spa, but we see at a glance that it is 
the residence of a more fashionable or racket-loving 
class of society, and is resorted to perhaps more for 
its amusements than its hot mineral springs. Placed 
in the depth of the valley of the small river Oes, it 
consists of a cluster of neat streets of white-painted 
houses, many of which are splendid hotels and board- 
ing-houses ; and is overhung on the north with a tower- 
ing woody hill, on the summit of which was originally 
planted the feudal stronghold of the lords of the do- 
main. Long since deserted and destroyed, this Alte 
Schloss is now an open ruin; and the more modern 
chateau of the margraves is at a much lower level, on 
a rocky mount close upon the town. Let us wind 
our way up the steep path which conducts to this 
once important edifice, or rather cluster of edifices. 
The height is gained, the entrance to the court is 
reached ; but nothing appears of any interest to the 
eye—we have only a cluster of plain heavy buildings, 
with dark-tiled roofs, before us. Wet the New Schloss, 
as it is called, has played no unimportant part in its 
day. It is founded on the remains of an ancient 
Roman structure and baths ; and during the distrac- 
tions of the middle ages, it afforded a hidden and se- 
cure ava of meeting to that most terrific tribunal, 
the Vehmgericht—an association which took upon 
itself the duty of investigating and punishing crimes, 
or acts which it chose to consider such. That it 

unished with unrelenting severity the unfortunate 
individuals who fell within its grasp, the dungeons of 
Baden afford a species of evidence which cannot well 
be denied. These dungeons, which undoubtedly had 
been in part excavated by the Romans, were extended 
to suit the poapests of the Vehmgericht, most likely 
about the twelfth century, and were then used for 
the triple purpose of a hall of judgment, a prison, and 
a place of execution. ‘The holy Inquisition of Seville 
did not perform its infamous functions with half the 
atrocity of the holy Vehmgericht, in these gloomy 
recesses, 

Of the precise character and extent of the dungeons 
of the New Schloss, a much better account is given 
by Mr James Skene, in the Transactions of the So- 

me Ad Antiquaries of Scotland,* than any thing I 
cou resent ; and I shall therefore offer no a: ogy 
for making the following extracts from his oe » 
but scarcely known paper. After entering the castle, 
he p —‘“ We were conducted to a winding 
staircase which penetrates under the southern tower 
and by means of which an access has been 
to the chambers excavated from the body of the 
rock, After descending a considerable way, we 
reached an apartment of Roman construction, appa- 


* Volume fii. p. 17: 1824. 


rently a swimming-bath, into which one of the hot 
ings had been conveyed. It is of considerable 
mensions [of a regular oblong shape] ; and in every 
part of the structure the Roman masonry is quite 
obvious. At the termination of a sort of gallery, by 
which we are enabled to traverse this apartment, an 
opening in the wall (on the left] gives access into a 
vault. Before entering it, we were each furnished 
with a candle, and recommended by the guide to ob- 
serve the greatest caution in our progress through the 
intricate mazes we were about to penetrate ; and, 
however prone these functionaries in general are to 
indulge in a little exaggeration, it is always best to 
follow their advice. In the wall of this vaulted ante- 
chamber, which is partly excavated from the rock, 
two large Roman stone cisterns were pointed out to 
us, placed the one above the other. They were pro- 
bably connected with the arrangements of the suda- 
torium, which formed so essential a part of the Roman 
bath. Beyond this vaulted apartment, there appeared 
no trace whatever of Roman work ; here, most likely, 
their structure closed, as what followed distinctly in- 
dicated a different era, purpose, and mode of wor King. 
Advan had probably been taken, at a later period, 
of these Roman excavations, then neglected and in 
ruins, as a convenient means of accomplishing the 
ulterior excavations designed; and they may even 
have suggested the idea of obtaining, by that means, 
an impenetrable concealment connected with the 
castle. Ascending a few steps by an opening in the 
rock, a narrow crooked passage leads into the heart of 
the rock itself, by which you reach a pretty 
excavated apartment, from whence, turning to the 
left, a vault appears through an ps per in the wall. 
This leads to a second vault, out of which there is an 
opening which bears the marks of having formerly 
been strongly barred by an iron door. From thence, 
following a narrow passage, you come to an extraordi- 
nary circular apartment, or rather shaft of great 
height, although not above six feet in diameter. As 
we looked upwards, we observed it to be divided into 
several stages like a telescope ; at each stage there 
was a trap-door, and these being at present all open, 
we were enabled to see entirely through. The length 
of this vertical tube is very considerable, being, we were 
told, upwards of seventy feet. The purpose of this 
singular contrivance, which communicates with the 
castle above, is reported to have been the following :— 
The nature of the institution of the secret tribunal re- 
quired not only the most careful contrivances adapted 
to the certain and absolute secrecy of its | gee say 8,” 
but likewise favourable to the means of wiling the 
unhappy victims to their fate, by pretexts so plausible 
and various as not to give rise to suspicion. 

Various pretexts might suffice to lead the devoted 
victim either voluntarily to the castle of Baden, or 
blindfolded and by force. ‘The shaft [ have just men- 
tioned terminates in one of the lower apartments of 
the castle. Immediately over its mouth is said to 
have been placed a chair, secretly suspended by a rope. 
‘The unwary stranger, being invited to sit down, was, 
upon a proper signal, instantly lowered into utter 
darkness—trap-door after trap-door closing as he sunk 
from tube to tube, in this frightfully ominous passage. 
No sooner had he touched the bottom of the dark 
abyss, than an unknown hand in attendance below 
thrust him into an adjoining apartment ; the opening 
into which being instantly closed by a ponderous 
stone door, completed the narrow circumference of the 
wall which shut him in on all sides. So perfectly was 
this stone portal, which still exists, fitted to its open- 
ing, that, when closed, the circuit of the wall seemed 
even yet, and with the assistance of light, to be entire 
and uniform. Here the tnhappy prisoner was left to 

rope in hopeless darkness, until summoned before the 
, oe bry tribunal. ‘The judges and other officers of 
court were lowered down by the same singular con- 
Me and we shall now accompany them to the 


ch. 

In the side of the shaft, at the bottom of which we 
stood, there is a door of solid stone, six feet high, two 
and a half broad, and nine or ten inches thick, hinged 
to the rock by huge iron bolts, and weighing, I should 
presume, about two tons ; notwithstanding which, it 
moved with singular facility on its iron pivots. It 
opens into a low passage through the rock, givin 
access to the prisoners’ cell above mentioned, as we 
as onwards, where the additional security of an iron 
gate seems formerly to have existed, although now 
removed ; and, in fact, the preservation of these apart- 
ments, so much in their pristine state, is probably a 
good deal owing to the substitution of stone for iron 
or wood, which it might have been useful to remove. 
There was an involuntary feeling of apprehension ex- 
hibited in every one’s countenance as this ponderous 
stone door was closed upon us, so little did it look 
likely to yield again to an efforts we were capable 
of making, without a handle, or apparent purchase 
of any kind, to enable us to get out. 

We had now penetrated into a small vaulted cham- 
ber, which our guide announced to have been the hall 
of torture. And, indeed, the hooks and rings of iron, 
like handcuffs and neck-collars, which hung from the 
sides, bore testimony to the probability of the suppo- 
sition that such been its destination. It would 
be difficult in any other way to explain the purpose 
of these fixtures, than as the apparatus of torture, in 
order to extract confession from reluctant witnesses. 


Death is reported to have frequently proved the re- 
sult of this Inquest ; and with ly doors closed 


upon him, a x wretch might have howled lustily 
without the chance of being heard from above. More- 
over, in those days of superstition, there were goblins 
enough to father any sounds, however suspicious ; and 
more particularly such as were heard to issue from 
the bowels of the solid rock, the supposed abode of the 
or mountain spirits. 

Ye seemed here to have reached the limit of our 
journey, as there was no.appearance of farther ingress, 
until the stone door by which we had entered was 
closed, when another opening appeared at right angles 
to it, so constructed that the same door answered for 
both, and the one required of necessity to be closed 
before the other could be opened. By this opening, 
we discovered a long and exceedingly narrow passage 
turning to the south. We had been hitherto penetrat- 
ing westward. At the farther end of this passage, some’ 

ards of the way is cut off by a deep and narrow abyss 
ike a draw-well, descending vertically from the floor. 
Over this hole a trap-door formerly existed, the place 
of which is now supplied by @ wooden gangway ; we 
had difficulty in deserying the bottom of this pit with 
the assistance of our candles ; but the guide mentioned 
that he had sounded it to the depth of thirty-six feet. 
‘Immediately over this gulf is a small recess or niche 
in the wall of the rock, where formerly the statue of 
a female stood, in whom we recognised the much re- 
nowned and inexorable maiden—that jest of a bar- 
barous which sought to whet the horrors of he 
tal punishment by so many singularly savage con 
Some suppose that the retreat of this hard-hearted 
young lady was in the bottom of the abyss itself, 
where, receiving the falling victim in her iron embrace, 
by some motion mechanically conveyed to her limbs, 
she soon hacked him in pieces. The appearance of the 
niche, however, makes it much more probable that 
that was the position where she stood ready, when 
required, to receive the treacherous salute of the 
‘maiden kiss’ This idea was indeed strongly cor- 
roborated by an accident which occurred some years 
, by which, according to our | a good deal of 
the machinery was brought to light. 

A dog belonging to some persons who were explor- 
ing this subterraneous court happened to fall into the 
pit, in which a man, being let down by cords to extri- 
cate the animal, discovered the remains of various cir- 
cular knives, and even fragments of the wheel itself, 
by means of which the rotatory motion required was 
conveyed to the knives. ‘They were merely pieces of 
rusty iron, by our guide’s account, and not worth 
preserving. His description, however, showed, that 
whatever might fall within the sphere of their action 
must, in a very few minutes, have been hacked to 
pieces. 

Beyond the pit, there is another stone portal equally 
ponderous as the others, and similar to them in all re- 
spects, with the addition of a strong iron bar, which 

enetrates through a cavity in the wall, longitudinall 
ons one end to the other of the fatal passage. Thie 
contrivance enables both doors, by which the 
is enclosed, to be shut or opened from either end, and 
was doubtless intended to convey the idea that no hu- 
man hand ministered to the punishment inflicted, but 
that the maiden performed her part unaided. In the 
passage which leads onwards from the position of the 
maiden, there is a small perforation in the rock, be- 

ond which is the last stone door, which gives access 
into the hall of judgment. ‘This portal is furnished 
with an iron rack and wheel for the convenience of 
closing and opening, probably in combination with 
the other doors which enclosed the hellish contrivance 
of the maiden. 

We had now reached the last and largest apartment 
of all, the judgment-hall itself, about twenty feet 
square, equally secluded from the light of day as every 
other part of this singular structure. On one side of 
this chamber there are two rows of square holes in the 
wall, which probably served for the erection of the 
bench on which the judges sat ; from the opposite wall 
advance six stone supports for seats; and at the end 
of the apartment, opposite to the door, is a recess 
somewhat elevated, in which, doubtless, the high in- 
quisitor took his post. Above this last seat, an aper- 
ture appears on the rock directed upwards, probably 
intended for the purposes of ventilation, as the mem- 
bers of court were numerous, and the chamber small. 

A circumstance of rather an alarming complexion 
took place some oe ago in this subterraneous cham- 
ber. A party of ladies and gentlemen had descended 
in the morning, accompanied, as usual, by the guide. 
When they reached the judgment-hall, by some 
oversight, the huge stone portal was incautiously closed 
upon them ; and, being so ponderous and well fitted 
to its aperture, they were utterly unable to open it 
again. Every one tried it in vain; but, enclosed 
within the four bare walls of solid rock, without im- 
——_ or aid of any kind, their utmost efforts proved 
ruitless. ‘Ihe ladies grew sick with fear ; to be heard 
from above, call as loud as they might, was a vain ex- 

ctation ; hour sueceeded hour in hopeless endeavours. 

‘o add to their ry ae candles one by one began 
to burn out, and at h left the party, with their 
guide (whose functions had thus become so unplea- 
santly suspended) in utter darkness and in utter de- 
spair. Being strangers in Baden, there was little 


spect of their absence exciting inquiry. Night at 
length came on, which, although unknown to our 
party, who had passed the day in darkness, proved the 


means of deliverance from 


this alarming species of 
missed by 


premature interment. ‘The guide had been 


| 
| 
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his family, and was in vain sought for over the town, 
when it occ to some one that he might have been 
taken ill in the vaults. Search was accordingly made 
when at length the om of the secret tribunal reac’ 
the ears of their deliverers. Our malicious rogue of a 
guide kept swinging about the huge door as he narrated 
this story, in order to satisfy us how very easily it 
might get jammed, which most of us were readily die 
posed to admit without the test of experiment. 
Although the positive lg org history fails in 
confirming the supposition which been advanced, 
relative to the use to which this extraordinary range 
of subterrangous accommodations was applied, yet no 
after inspecting it, can entertain much doubt as 
to the purpose of its structure. Internally, there is 
no trace or affinity whatever to Roman workmanship, 
although, éxternally, in immediate contact with the 
remains of their baths. We know that the early 
Christians were driven to subterraneous haunts for 
the observances of their proscribed religion ; but it is 
obyious how utterly unfit for such purposes would be 
the labyrinth I have just described. It is equally 
improbable that it could have been intended as a place 
of refuge or concealment, such as the baronial castles 
of those turbulent days were generally provided with ; 
as, in this case, every means of escape from the dun- 
geon seemed precluded, and, supposing the superin- 
cumbent castle in possession of an enemy, protracted 
residence could not fail to prove fatal. In short, were 
it not for the elucidation afforded by the well-known 
existence of the secret tribunal in many parts of Ger- 
many, I do not see that conjecture even could guess 


at any probable explanation of this singularly contrived 


So far as tradition can be received as evidence, that 
of the country is in this case corroborative of the idea 
of its having been actually the seat of the secret tri- 
bunal of the Upper Rhine ; and that Duke Ulrich of 
Wirtem was the last chief judge who sat on this 
mysterious bench. ‘The court consisted of seven or 
twelve judges, according to circumstances. On the 
table before them lay a sword and a rope ; the accused 
was denominated by the very ominous epithet of 
* Strick-kind’ (or child of the cord). The form of trial 
was short. Judgment was pronounced by signs, so as 
to leave the accused in total ignorance of his fate. If 
acquitted, he was sworn to secrecy, under the threat 
of immediate and unavoidable assassination. If con- 
demned, he was directed to retire, and to kiss the 
ae which fatal act his doom was instantly 


Enough of this horrible picture of a former sa 
state of society. We leave the dungeons and build- 
ings of the new schloss, and setting a stout heart to 
the face of the hill above, ascend by a well-formed 
pathway, winding through the forest to the rocky 
summit, on which are clustered the h remains of 
the Alte Schloss, once a fastness of a castellated 
character. After an hour's walk, we had the satis- 
faction of reaching this exalted eminence, and find- 
ing ourselves entering the courtyard of the chateau. 
“ What a romantic idea!” will somebody, I suppose, 
exclaim. The spectacle, however, was any thing but 
romantic ; all around, on a broad open terrace — 
from the foundations of the castle, and ring 
trees of the forest, there were spread out clus- 
rows of small tables and chairs, at which 
en and ladies, curious visitants like ourselves, 
enjoying very nice-looking ices, creams, cakes, 
nade-gazeuse, and twenty other delicacies, 
carte from a restaurant within the portal. 
mantic part of the business is a hundred feet 
to attain this point, the visiter is favoured 

of stops, which, with considerate good taste 
dness, the Duke of Baden has caused to be’ 
rough all parts of the ruins. By the assist- 
these stairs, we at length found ourselves on 
highest gallery of the tallest surviving turret—and 
such a ificent view it had never formerly been 
my fortune to obtain. ‘The great flat vale of the Rhine 


EE 


credit of the present ducal proprietor of the castle, 
he has not only furnished it with stairs connecting 
all parts of the ruins, but has made flying galleries 
and walks within the ranges of open windows and on 
the tops of the thick walla by which the visiter has 


tipped with gilding, the windows of painted glass, and 
in 
sofas of crimson velvet. pleased 


this and other of the edi it was with 


@hétes, like “time and tide,” will wait for no man, 
and that it was necessary for us to hurry down the 
woodland pathways to the town. 


BETTY’S MARRIAGE. 


[The following sketch, which has a good deal of nature in it, 
afew years ago in a Scottish newspaper. We do not 

know the name of the author.) ' 
Tuere lived in a county not'a thousand miles from 
Edinburgh, a decent farmer, who, by patient industry 
and frugality, and without being avaricious, had made 
himself easy in circumstances. He enjoyed life with- 
out being profuse, for he tempered his enjoyments 
with moderation. At the age of sixty he still retained 
the bloom of health on his cheek, He lived till that 
age a bachelor; but his household affairs were regu- 
lated by a young woman, whose attentive zeal for bor 
master’s interest made it easy for him to enjoy his 
home without a wife. She was only in the character 
of his humble servant, but she was virtuous and pru- 
dent. Betty allotted the tasks to the servants of the 
house; performed the labour within doors during 
harvest, when all the others were engaged ; she saw 
every thing kept in order, and regulated all with strict 
—_ to economy and cleanliness. She had the sin- 
gular good fortune to be at once beloved by her fellow- 
servants as well as respected and trusted by her 
master. Her master even consulted her in matters 
where he knew she could give advice, and found it 
often his interest to do so. But her modesty was such, 
that she never tendered her advices gratuitously. 
Prudence lated all her actions, and she kept the 
most res 1 distance from her master. She paid 
all attention to his wants and wishes, nor could a wife 
or daughter have been more attentive. When he 
happened to be from home, it was her province to 
wait upon him when he returned, provide his refresh- 
ment, and administer to all his wants. Then she told 
him the occurrences of the day, and the work done. 
It did not escape her master’s observation, however, 
that, though she was anxious to relate the truth, she 
still strove to extenuate and hide the faults of those 
who had committed misdemeanours. Her whole con- 
duct was such, that, for the period of fifteen years, the 
not to hazard a whisper agai 

er. 
It happened, however, that a certain maiden lady in 
the neighbourhood had cast an eye upon the farmer. 
She was the niece of a bachelor minister, and lived at 
the manse in the character of housekeeper. But with 
all opportunity to become a competitor with Betty, 
she could never gain her character. Those people who 
want personal attractions take strange means of pay- 
ing court, and endeavour to open the way for them- 
selves. What they cannot effect by treaty, they en- 
deavour to do by sapping. Scandal is their magazine, 
Bone they attempt to clear their way from all 
obstructions. This maiden lady made some sinister 
remarks, in such a way, and in such a place, as were 
sure to reach the farmer’s ear. The farmer was nearly 
as much interested for the character of his servant as 
he was for his own, and so soon as he discovered the 
authoress, made her a suitable return. But he made 
— amends to Betty for the injury she had suffered, 
and at the same time rewarded her. for her services, 
Cy Sig her for his wife. By this event the lady, 
whose intentions had been well understood, and who 
had thought of aggrandising herself at the expense 
and ruin of poor Betty, found that she had contri- 
buted the very means to advance her to the realisa- 
tion of a fortune she had never hoped for. May all 
intermeddlers of the same cast have the same punish- 
ment—they are pests to society. 

Betty’s success had created some lation in the 
country. Though every one agreed that Betty de- 
served her fortune, it was often wondered how such a 
modest unassuming girl had softened the heart of the 
bachelor, who, it was thought, was rather flinty in re- 
gard to the fair sex. Betty had an acquaintance who 
was situated in nearly the same circumstances as 
self, in being at the head of a bachelor farmer’s house, 
but it would appear she had formed a design of con- 
quering her master. If Betty used artifice, however, 
it was without design. But her neighbour could not, 
ar, believe that she brought the 
matter to a ing without some stratagem, and she 
wished Betty to tell her how she had gone about 
“ courting the old man.” There was, withal, so much 
native simplicity about a and the manner of re- 
lating her own courtship and marriage is so like her- 
self, that it would lose its naiveté unless it was told in 
her own homely Scotch way. Betty, into all, had a 
lisp in her speech, that is, a defect of voice, by which 
the s is always pronounced as th, which added a still 
deeper shade of simplicity to her manner ; but it would 
be trifling to suit the Ryne to that common 
defect. The reader can easily suppose that he hears 
Betty lisping, while she is relating her story to her 
attentive friend :— 

“Weel, Betty,” says her acquaintance, “come, gie 
me a sketch, an’ tell me a’ about it, for 1 may hae a 
chance mysel. We dinna ken what’s afore us. We're 
no the waur 0” haein’ somebody to tell us the Toad 
when we dinna ken a’ the eruiks and thraws in’t.’ 
“ Deed,” says Betty, “ there was little about it ava’. 
Our maister was awa’ at the fair ae day, selling the 
lambs, and it was gey late afore he cam hame. Our 
maister very seldom stays late, for he’s a douce man 


it would ap 


as can be. Weel, ye see, he was mair hearty than 1 


had seen him for a lang time, but I opine he had a 
gude merket for his lambs, and theve’s room for ex- 
euse when ane drives a gude bergen. Indeed, to tell 
even on truth, he had rather better than a wee drap 
in hise’e. It was my usual to sit up till he cam hame, 
when he was awa’. When he cam in and gaed up 
stairs, he fand his ready for him. ‘ Betty, says 
he, very saft like. ‘ Sir) says I. ‘ Betty,’ says he,‘ what 
has been gaun on the day{—a’s right, I houp?’ ‘Ou 
ay, sir, says 1. ‘ Verra weel, verra weel, says he, in 
his ain cantly way. He gae me a clap on the shouther, 
and said I was a gude lassie. When I had telt him a° 
that had been dune through the day, just as I a 
did, he gae me anither clap on the shouther, and 
he was a fortunat man to hae sic a carefu’ person 
about the house. I never had heard him say as muckle 
to my face before, though he aften said mair ahint 
— I really thocht he was fey. Our maister, 
when he had got his supper finished, 
joky ways, and said that I was baith a gude and 
bonnie lassie. I kent that folks arna themsels whan 
in drink, and they ong sateen mair than they wad do 
if they were sober. I cam away doon into the 
kitchen—Na, my maister never offered to kiss me; 
he was ower modest a man for that. 
_ Twa or three days after that, our maister cam 
into the kitchen. ‘ Betty,’ says he—‘ Sir,’ says I— 
‘ Betty, says he, ‘ come up stairs; I want to speak 
t’ye, says he. ‘ Verra weel, sir, says I. Sae I went 
up stairs after him, thinking a’ the road that he was 
gaun to tell me something about the feeding o’ the 
swine, or killing thé heefer, or something like that. 
t when he telt me to sit doun, I saw there was 
something serious, for he never bad me sit doun afore 
but ance, and that was when he was gaun to Glasgow 
fair. , Betty, says he, ‘ye hae been lang a servant 
to me,’ says he, ‘and a gude and honest servant. Since 
e’re sae gude a servant, I aften think ye’ll make a 
tter wife. Hae ye ony objection to be a wife, Betty ?” 
says he. ‘I dinna ken, sir, says I; ‘a body canna 
just say how they like a in till they see the ar- 
ticle.’ ‘ Weel, Betty,’ says he, ‘ ye’re verra right there 
again. I hae had ye for a servant these fifteen years, 
and I never knew that I could find faut wi’ ye for ony 
thing. Ye’re carefu’, honest, and attentive, and’—— 
* Oh, sir,’ says I, xe always paid me for’t, and it was 
only my duty.’ ‘ Weel, weel,’ says he, ‘ Betty, that’s 
true; but then I mean to make amends t’ye for the 
evil speculation that Tibby Langtongue raised about 
yon and me, and forby, the warld are taking the same 
iberty ; sae, to stop a’ their mouths, you and I sall 
be married.’ ‘ Verra weel, sir, says 1; ‘for what 
could I say ?” 
Our maister looks into the kitchen anither day, an’ 
says—‘ Betty,’ says he—‘ Sir, says I—‘ Betty,’ sa 
he, ‘I a to gie in our names to be cried 
the _ and next Sabbath’ ‘ Verra weel, sir,’ 
says I. 
About eight days after this, our maister says to 
me— Sir, says I—I think,” says 
he, ‘ we will hae the ae ower neist Friday, 
if ye hae nae objection” erra weel, sir,’ says I, 
* And ye’ll tak the grey yad, ret = to the toun on 
Monday, an’ get your bits o’ wedding braws. I hae 
spoken to Mr Cheap, the draper, and ye can tak aff 
ony thing ye want, an’ please yoursel, for I canna 
get awa’ that day.’ ‘ Verra weel, sir,’ says I. 
Sae I awa’ to the toun on Monday, an’ bought 
some wee bits o’ things ; but I had plenty o’ claes, and 
I couldna think o’ being ’stravagant. I took them 
to the manty-maker to get made, and they were sent 
hame on Thursday. 
On Thursday night our maister says to me—‘ Betty,’ 
says he— Sir,’ says 1—‘ To-morrow is our wedding- 
day, says he; ‘an’ ye maun see that a’ things are 
repared for the denner,’ says he ; ‘an’ see every thing 
San yoursel,’ says he ; ‘for I ex some company, 
an’ I wad like to see every thing feat and tidy in your 
ain way, says he. ‘ Very weel, sir,’ says I. 
I had never taen a serious thought about the mat- 


her- | ter till ree and I began to consider that I must exert 


mysel to p my maister and the company. Sae 
I got every thing in readiness, and got every thi 
clean ; I couldna think ought was dune right, fares. 
my ain hand was in’t. 
‘On Friday morning our maister says to me—‘ Betty,’ 
says he—‘ Sir? says I. ‘Go away and get yoursel 
dressed,’ says he ; ‘for the company will soon be here, 
an’ ye maun be decent. An’ ye maun stay in the 
room up stairs,’ says he, ‘till ye’re sent for,’ says he. 
© Verra weel, sir,’ says I. But there was sic a great 
deal to do, and sae mony gran’ dishes to prepare for 
the denner to the company, that I could not get awa’, 
and the hail folk were come afore I get mysel d 

Our maister cam doun stairs, and telt me to go up 
that instant and dress mysel, for the minister was 
just comin doun the loan. Sae I was obliged to leave 
every thing to the rest of the servants, an’ gang up 
stairs an’ put on my claes. 

When | was wanted, Mr Brown o’ the Haaslybrae 
cam an’ took me into the room among a’ the gran’ 


I never saw sae mony gran’ folk thegither a’ m 
_afore, an’ I didna ken whar to look. At last 
relieved. 
canna,mind it a’, 


—the ancient Suabia, 18 Was 
—lay before us in the distance, with the river winding 
through it like a silvery thread ; more to the left, but 
: also in the extreme distance, are seen the towers of | 
Strasburg Cathedral within the French border ; while | 
immediately beneath, we have the age and luxu- 
Fiant glen of the Ocs, winding from the pass of Leich- . - 
tenthal on the left, towards the level country of the 
. Rhine on the right. The town of Baden, with its 
light-coloured houses and shady promenades, lies like 
: toy in the depth below. But why pursue the de- 
seription? Nothing that I cam say can convey a 
rrect idea of the Pecetenns scene. ‘To the infinite 
| 
xeaque. In connexion with the restaurant in the 
: lower department of this extensive ruin, he bas like- ‘ 
-wige built apartments which are furnished in an ele- folk and the minister. 1 was maist like to Tent, 10 
gant manner after the antique—with floors of inlaid 
wood of divers colo the walls of green flocked 
hangings, pti ars ps coats of arms of the family 4 
rliest times, the ceiling of oak, carved and 
this, I thought 1 should hae been worried wi } 
kissing me; mony a yin shook hands wi’ me I had 
some never seen afore, and wished me much joy. 
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After the ceremony was ower, I slipped awa’ doun 
into the kitchen again amang the rest o’ the servants, 
to see if the denner was a’ right. But in a wee time, 
our maister cam into the kitchen, an’ says— Betty,’ 
says he—‘ Sir,’ says I—‘ Betty,’ says he; ‘ye must 


says he; ‘and therefore ye must come up stairs 
sit among the rest o’ the company,’ 8a) *Verra 
weel, sir” says I. Sae what could I do but gang up 
stairs to the rest o’ the company, an’ sit doun amang 
them? 

Sae, Jean, that was a’ that was about my courtship 
or marriage.” 


RELICS OF COLONIES IN BRITISH ISLANDS, 


We have often thought how deeply interesting a work 
might be written on the shreds of foreign nations settled 
within the compass of the United Kingdom, and still re- 
maining less or more distinct in manners and language 
from the bulk of the community. The author of any 
work of this nature would find some remarkable traces 
of ancient colonists on the east and northern coasts of 
Scotland, and also, we believe, in parts of the eastern 
coasts of England, where words from the Danish lan- 
age mingle in the vernacular dialects of the country. 
of the coasts of Ireland, we have less information; but, 
as appears from the following extract from the work of 
Mr and Mrs Hall on Ireland, there still flourishes a toler- 
ably distinct colony of settlers from England on a 
secluded part of the shores of Wexford. The authors 
k of them as Welsh; but this is not at all likely; 
their dialect points them out as descendants of Anglo- 
Saxons :— 

* The baronies of Bargy and Forth, which extend along 
the coast from the Bay of Bannow to the Bay of Wexford. 
form, perhaps, the most singular and remarkable district 
of Ireland ; its inhabitants being, to this day,‘ a peculiar 
people,’ more distinct from the aboriginal Irish than from 
the Welsh, of whom they are undoubtedly descendants. 
Of the peculiar locality whence they originally came, 
however, there is no evidence ; they seem to have settled 
as colonists rather than as invaders, and probably pre- 
eeded, by a long period, the arrival of the Anglo-Norman 
allies of Dermot MacMorogh. Vailancey, who published, 
in the second volume of the Proceedings of the Royal 
Trish Academy, a* Memoir of the Anglo-Saxon Colony,’ 
has thrown little or no light upon the subject ; his in- 
quiries appear to have been limited, and his information 
meagre ; the chief value of his report being a scanty voca- 
bulary of their language—valuable still, for it is daily be- 
coming less and less, and in a few years will no doubt be 
obsolete. 

We met with very few, throughout the baronies, who 
could supply us with more than a few words, and with 
only one person who could hold a conversation in the 
language. The kindness of a gentleman, ‘ born and reared’ 
among this primitive people, enabled us to proenre a large 
collection of their peculiar terms: we copy afew of them 
—sufficierft to give the reader a notion of their character 
— Chour, giant; fash, shame; kemp, large; kennen, known; 
ilet, hindered ; math, a meadow; ractsome, fair; redesman, 
adviser ; ramshogue, foolish talk. These we give from our 
own gatherings. The list of Vallancey contains about 
three hundred words ; and among them are several which, 
though now obsolete in England, are to be frequently 
encountered in the pages of Gower, Chancer, and the 
earlier English poets—some of them, indeed, having been 
used by Shakspeare and Ben Jonson. A singular docu- 
ment was given to us, by the writer of it (the gentleman 
we have referred to), who formed it from his own know- 
ledge of the tongue, aided by the memories of some of 
the older peasants. It is an address presented to the 
Marquis of Normanby (who, while Lord-Lieutenant of 
Treland, paid a visit to the district) at Ballytrent, on the 
12th of August 1836; and is entitled ‘Ye soumissive 
spakeen o ouz, dwellers o’ Baronie Forth, Weisforthe °— 

* Wee, Vassales o’ * His Most Gracious Majesty’ Wil- 
yame ee 4th, an az wee virilie chote na coshe an loyale 
dwellers na Baronie Forthe, crave na dicka Inckie acte 
t’uck necher th’ Eccellencie, an na plaine garbe o’ oure 
yola talke, wi vengem 0’ core t’ gie oure zense 0’ ye grades 
wilke be ee dighte wi yer name, an whilke weeeanna zic, 
albeit o’ ‘ Governere,’ ‘Statesman,’ an alike. Yer ercha 
an al o’ whilke yt beeth wi gleozom o’ core th’ oure eene 
dearneth apan ye Vigere 0° dicke zovereine, Wilyame ce 
4th, unnere quhose fatherlie zwae oure deis be ce spant, 
az avare ye trad dicke lone, yer name waz ee Kent var 
ee * Vriene Livertie, an * He quho brake ye nechers 
zlaves.’ Mong ourzelyes—var wee dwitheth an Irelone 
az oure generale haime, y’ ast bie ractzom hone delt t’ 
ouz ye laas ee mate var ercha vassale, ne’er dwithen enna 
dicke wai nar dicka. Wee dwithe ye ane quhose dies 
bee gien var ee gudevare 0’ ye lone ye zwae, t’avance pace 
an livertie, an wi’out viinch, ee garde o° generale rioghts 
an poplare vartue, Ye pace—yea we mai zei, ye vaste 
pace—quhilke be ee stent o’er ye lone, zince th’ast ee 
cam, pwo'th y’at wee alane needed ye gifts o’ generale 
rioghts, az be dizplaite bie ee factes o° thie goveremente. 
Ye state na dicke die o’ ye lone, na quhilke be ne'er fash, 
nar moile, albeit ‘Constitutional Agitation? ye wake o’ 
hopes ce blighted, staripe na yer zwae be rare and light- 

-zom, Yer name var zétch avenet avare yie e’en a dicka 
vur hie, arent quhilke ye brine o” zea, an ee crags 0° 
hanes cazed na balke, Na oure glades ana quhilke we 
deltt wie mattoc, an zing Youre caules wi plou, wee hert 

ee zough o’ ye colure pace na name * Mulgrave.’ 

Wi ‘Irishmen’ oure generale hopes be ee bond—az 

* Irishmen’ an az dwellers na coshe and loyale 0° Baro- 

nie Forihe, woul die an ercha die, oure maunes an our 
var lang an happie zines shorn o’ lenmagh, 
an ee vilt wi benizons, an yuzel an onre gude heme 

*till ee zin o° our dies be vare aye ee go t’ glade.” Which 

may be translated thus :-- 

__* We, the subjedts of His Most Gracious my ed 

William the Fourth, and as we truly believe, both faith- 

fal and loyal inhabitauts of the Barony Forth, beg leave, 


Ex. 
at this favourable opportunity, to approach your Ex- 
cellency, and in, the simple dress of our old to 


pour forth fromthe fullness of our hearts our sense of 
the qualities which characterise your name, and for 
which we have no words but of * Governor,’ ‘ States- 
man,’ &c. In each and every condition, it is with joy 
of heart that~our eyes rest upon the representative of 
that sovereign, William the Fourth, under whose pater- 
nal rule our days are spent ; for before your foot pressed 
this soil, your name was known to us as the ‘ Friend of 

iberty,’ and *He who broke the fetters of the slave.’ 
Unto ourselves—for we look on Ireland to be our com- 
mon country—you have with impartiality (of hand) mi- 
nistered to us the laws made for every subject, without 
regard to this party or to that. We behold you one whose 
days are deyoted to the welfare of the land you go- 
yern, to promote peace and liberty—the uncompromis- 
ing guardian of common rights and puke virtue. The 
peace—yes, we may say the profound peace—which over- 
—. the land since your arrival, proves that we stood 
alone in need of the enjoyment of common privileges, as 
is demonstrated by the results of your government. The 
condition, this day, of the country, in which is neither 
tumult nor confusion, but that ‘ Constitutional agitation,’ 
the consequence of disappointed hopes, confirms your 
. rule to be rare and enlightened. Your fame came before 
you, even into this retired spot, to which neither the 
waters of the sea yonder, nor the rugged mountains above, 
caused any impediment. In our valleys where we were 
digging with the spade, or as we whistled to our horses 
at the plough, we heard in the word ‘ Mulgrave’ the 
distant sound of the wings of the dove of peace. With 
Irishmen our common hopes are inseparably wound up 
—as Irishmen and as inhabitants of the Barony Forth, 
faithful and loyal, we will daily, and every day, our wives 
and our children, implore long and happy days, free from 
melancholy and filled with blessings, for yourself and 
our good sovereign, until the sun of our lives be for ever 
gone down the shaded valley (of death).’” 


THE CANADIAN LUMBERER. 


{The following has been sent to us by a friend settled in Ca- 
nada. Although the subject is not new to the readers of the 
Journal, the present sketch contains so much originality as to 
appear to us worthy of publication.] 


Tue lumberer, or shanty-man, is a character quite 
peculiar to the great timber districts of British Ame- 
riea, and I shall endeavour to afford you a description 
of his pursuits. In England, he would be called a 
wood-cutter, but in Canada he is a wood-cutter on a 
large scale. Let us suppose a lumberer intends to 
bring down a raft of red pine, he must, first, during a 
favourable season of the year, select a proper situation 
for entering on his operations. This was formerly to 
be found without much difficulty, large tracts of the 
timber being situated. near the banks of the Ottawa ; 
but the enormous quantity annually exported has long 
ago completely exhausted these sources, and it is now 
necessary to proceed up some of the smaller streams 
which fall into the Ottawa, in some instances several 
hundreds of miles, before timber can be discovered in 
sufficient abundance to warrant the establishment of 
a lodge in the wilderness, or, in the language of the 
country, a shanty. 
‘When the lumberer has selected a proper place or 

grove, he proceeds, in the autumn, with twenty or 
thirty men in canoes, loaded with provisions, up the 
river to the nearest point of access te his future “ wild- 
wood home,” which is necessarily always near the 
river. His first business is to select a proper spot upon 
which to erect his shanty, which is formed of rough 
logs, cut ofa proper length and built upon each other, 
notching or checking them into each other at the 
corners. The roof is generally formed of basswood 
logs split in two, and hollowed out; a row of these 
troughs, as they are called, is first laid side by side 
with the hollow mppermanh; another trough is then 
inverted over the edges of every two of the first row, 
thus ‘effectually excluding the water. ‘The open in- 
terstices between the logs, &c., are filled up with 
moss taken from the roots of trees. A large sort of 
hearth is now, made in the centre of the building, over 
which there is, an aperture left in the roof, of five or 
six feet square, which serves as a chimney to conduct 
off the smoke ;, and as the fuel costs nothing except 
the expense of cutting, there is always a sufficient fire 
kept up to prevent the cold from entering through 
this enormous “lum.” The beds are formed of poles. 
and are ranged over each other round three be of 
the building, in the same manner as the berths in a 
ship, and, with plenty of blankets, these sons of the 
forest generally contrive to pass the winter very com- 
fortably. ‘The first operation in the actual manufac- 
ture of the timber is to go through the woods, and cut 
down the trees, first sounding them to see that they 
are not hollow—that is, they cut off a small piece of 
the bark, and strike upon the wood with the back of 
the axe; and, by long practice, they can at once tell by 
the sound whether the tree be good or not. ‘The next 
vart of the business is to line the tree, by striking two 
lines upon the upper surface of the stick ; and as this 
is one of the most particular branches of the trade, 
none but experienced hands are considered capable of 
performing it. It must next be scored, that is, all the 
wood outside of the lines is to be cut off, and the sur- 
face made sufficiently straight to admit of its ane 
hewn, which is the next operation ; this is perform 
with large axes, called broad-axes, weighing from nine 
to fourteen pounds, As the labour is very heavy, 


hewers generally receive‘high wages, namely, from 
twenty to thirty dollars per month, while scorers and 


teamsters receive from ten to fifteen dollars. The 
stick is now to be turned down, that is, cut “9 
far up as it is fit for the purpose, aad is then tw 
over upon one of the sides already hewn, when it is 
in lined, scored, and hewn upon the other two sides, 
Oak timber is now ._ A piece of about a foot 
long, and one-third of the thickness of the stick, is 
cut off two sides upon both ends of the stick, leavi 
a piece resembling a tenon four or five inches thic 
and about a foot long, standing out from the centre 
of the stick. A hole is now cut through this with the 
ur of putting a withe through in rafti 
As first snow falls, and the ground 
comes hard, oxen are sent into the woods to lay up 
the timber—that is, to draw it from the place where 
it was made to the sides of the roads, where it is laid 
across another piece, one end of it standing up suffi- 
ciently high to admit a sleigh being run underneath it. 
When the snow becomes sufficiently deep, which it ge- 
nerally does about the middle or end of December, it is 
drawn by horses to the river or stream down which it 
is to be floated. An immense number of horses are thus 
employed during the winter, some pieces of timber 
requiring four or five spans or pairs of horses, and 
masts and spars frequently from fifteen to twenty 
ns. A great many people and horses are also em- 
ployed during the summer in producing, and in winter 
in driving to the shanties, hay and provisions for the 
men and cattle thus employed. Journeys of two or 
three hundred miles are thus often undertaken by the 
hardy farmer, who, well covered up from the cold, and 
mounted upon his sleigh, loaded with the produce of 
his farm, will thus frequently perform, in an atmo- 
sphere often 30 degrees below zero, journeys which 
would appal some of the worthy citizens of “ Auld 
Reekie,” and perhaps induce them to make their wills 
before starting. It is often the case that the worthy 
man does not know, upon commencing the journey, 
where he may go before his return; and as the prices 
generally advance in proportion to the distance tra- 
velled; he will usually proceed till he finds what he 
considers a remunerating price for his articles. 4 
As soon as the ice disappears in the spring, the 
timber, if pine (oak must be rafted at once, as it is not 
sufficiently buoyant to float itself), is driven to the 
mouth of the river, where it is rafted. ‘This is done 
in the atoning manner :—Two long, round pieces of 
timber, called floats, are fastened together parallel to 
each other, by five or six cross pieces called traverses, 
twenty-four feet long, forming a parallelogram from 
thirty to seventy feet long, and twenty-four feet wide. 
Into this frame or rack, under the traverses, the 
timber is now put, taking care to place pieces of the 
same length in one crib. After the crib is filled, so as 
to be perfectly tight between the floats, a few pieces, 
called loading timber, are generally drawn upon the 
top of the crib. This, however, is only done with 
pine, oak, from its superior specific gravity, requiring 
to be fastened up at each end by withes to the tra- 
verses, and to have one or two pieces of pine in each 
crib to prevent it sinking. The cribs are afterwards 
fastened together into bands by small poles called 
lashing-poles, and these bands are again fastened to- 
gether, forming rafts; some of these cover an im- 
mense surface, containing uently from 500 to 1500, 
and sometimes as many as pieces of timber. ‘The 
many rapids in the rivers cause the rafts to be taken 
separate into bands, and these sometimes into cribs, 
for the purpose of conducting them more easi 
through difficult parts of the navigation. Withina 
few years a great improvement has been effected in 
the trade, by the erection of slides upon some of: the 
principal falls on the route to Quebec. These slides 
are merely shallow canals or aqueducts built upon an 
inclined plane, down which the timber runs with ter- 
rifie velocity. Some of these slides are from 500to 
1500 feet in length, and are held by private indivi- 
doals, who receive a large revenue from them, by 
charging extremely high for permission to use them, 
This subject has lately drawn the attention of the ge- 
vernment, and it is expected that some regulation 
will be made to prevent individuals from being im- 
posed upon. A more picturesque sight can searcely be 
conceived than the view afforded during a summer 
evening upon some of our lakes, covered with these 
immense floating fields ; the bright fires springing up 
in all directions, sometimes rising into pyramids of 
flame ; those at a distance gradually seeming Jess aud 
less, till they are diminished to the appearance of one 
of the twinkling orbs of night ; the shadowy forms 
flitting around the light ; while ever and anon, across 
the still waters, comes the happy sound of the laugh 
and the song, showing that the Canadian ian raftsman jis 
not at least without his hours of pleasure if he should 
have days of pain. It is quite impossible to make 
calculation of the number of men employed in 
trade ; the number, however, must be great, sonre 
masters employing several hundreds. It would be 
out of place here to enter into a comparative view of 
the merits and demerits of the trade as regards its 
being beneficial or hurtful to the ; 1 this, 
as upon other subjects, there will always be a diversity 
of opinion: this much, however, I may say, that i¢ 
has a uniform tendency to the demoralisation of these 
engaged in it. A long period of restraint is suddenly 
wed up by one of Seastion ; there are few in the 
common ranks of life of sufficient penetration to see, 


and still fewer of suflicient energy of character to rer 
sist, the temptation to licence and folly. The conse 
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quences may easily be understood, and are perfeetiy 
evident to acquainted with the business. 

I have thus far given a correct view of this branch 
of Canadian industry ; in various circumstances, it 
may differ in some of its minor details, but this is the 
manner in which I have seen it conducted, and in 
which three-fourths of the timber exported from 
Quebec is prepared for the market. 


MANAGEMENT OF PORK. 
(From the Albany Cultivator.) 


dered loaf-sugar, three ounces of saltpetre, and three 
gallons of pure spring water. Skim it while boiling, and 
it over the meat, every part of 
which must be covered with the brine. Small pork will 
be sufficiently cured in four days; hams intended for 
drying, in two weeks, unless they are very large. This 
pickle may be used again and again, if it be fresh boiled 
up with a small addition of ingredients. Before putting 
the meat into the brine, wash it in water, pour out the 


the 
packed, the pork will retain its place until the last 
is exhausted. When the pork is cool, it may be 
, the hams and shoulders for bacon, and the re- 
salted. Cover the bottom of the tub or barrel 
and on it 
ub is filled. 


i 


a layer of meat, and so 

se the salt liberally, and fill 
brine, boiled and skimmed, and 
following method of preparing hams 
good one, as many who have tried 
testify. To ascertain the probable 
, weigh a number of 
with rock- 


i 


picces 
jocks, jowls, &c. To every 
meat, then take 20 Ibs. of rock-salt or Onon- 
daga coaree salt, | lb. of saltpetre, and 14 lbs. of brown 
sugar, or half a gallon of good molasses, and as much 
water (pure spring water is the best) as will cover the 
‘meat; put the whole in a clean vessel, boil and scum; 
then set it aside to cool, and pour it on the meat till the 
whole is covered some three or four inches. Hams 
to 15 Ibs. must lie in the pickle about 
15 to 25 ibs., six weeks; from 25 to 
en weeks. On taking them out, soak them 
wipe them. Itisa in cut- 
off feet cud bodies ant af 


the in Is with h 
of 


He 


2 


all flies, mice, &e., and yet capable of ven- 
the mest ecleated in Earope, principally st 
most in principally cured at 
exported from Hamburg. The smoking of these 
buildings, some of four or five 3 and 


FEERES 


itr 


Seotland, it was an object of most ieular i 
laborious tone th that interest 
‘Spemmey, company with our eminently botanical 


At Dumfries, around the grave of the 
poet Burns, was planted profusely the Onopordum Acan- 
thium, which in the rich sepulchral soil grew very large, 

much resembled the Scotch thistle in em i 
eugravings. We were, however, told by an intelligent 


gentleman in the Hebrides, Donald M‘Lean, a young 
chieftain, that that which he showed us, the Cardus eio- 
phorus, was the Scottish thistle. At Inverness, Sir James 
Grant said the Scottish thistle was the only one that 
drooped, Cardus nutans. After many such remarks, we 
were at length told by a very intelleetual gardener at 
particular thistle, but any thistle the poct or painter 
no i istle, but any thi poet or painter 
chose, was the national flower of Scotland; and this 
inion we heard repeated in Edinburgh, at the tables 
several learned and hospitable gen Though 
generally emblematical of the whole nation, it is in par- 
ticular badge of the clan Stewart. On the wet side 
' of some hills we not unfrequently found the C. hetero- 
phillus, or gentle thistle, which was much and justly 
admired, - some (erroneously) thought peculiar 
to Scotland. is, however, could not be the national 
emblem, as, being destitute of thorns, it would ill accord 
with the formidable Latin motto.”—Leighton’s Flora 
of Shropshire. 


ON READING THE MEMOIRS OF JOHN BETHUNE, 
THE FIFESHIRE FORESTER. 


Sleep, son of toil! The tear I shed 

Falls far from thy dark narrow bed ; 
And, while with anxious thought I trace 
The mazes of thine earthly race, 

The sigh that swells my throbbing breast 
Disturbs thee not, for thou art blest. 

The billows and the blasts of time 

Have borne thee to a cloudless clime. 
Grim poverty, disease, and care, 

Ne’er tempted thee to woo ; 

Hope still rose fair beyond the gloom, 
And, smiling, show'd a brightening doom. 
Oft proved her flattering tales untrue, 

Till heaven, at length, appear’d in view, 
And death's cold hand unbarr’d the way 
To that blest realm of life and day. 
Sleep, son of toil! The rich may rear 
Proud monuments o'er noble bier ; 

The laurel-wreath his bust may crown, 
Whom earth has destined for renown ; 

If theirs was not that narrow way, 
Where God commands and men obey— 
If, in their youth, they pluck’d the flowers 
That change to thorns in dying hours— 
Sleep, son of toil! I envy more 

Thy stormy sail by virtue’s shore. 

The voyage made, thine anchor cast 

In heaven's fair harbour, safe at last. 


A. G. 


s ,w I was about to get a vessel built. 
Upon landing on the , at the end of our voyage, 
there was, as is the case in all small towns to which a 
steamer pl @ most numerous assemblage of the 
townsfolks to ‘ Pry’ the passengers. I and my dog 
had hardly terra firma, when up came a 


gt on person 
my dog.’ There was a reception for me! Finding 
that I was not willing to part with the dog, he went 
instantly off, and returned to the quay with a tail eom- 
of hostlers, boots, and other about 
is inn, for he was ‘mine host’ of the —— Arms, to 
prove that the dog belonged to him. Well, I was not 
to be done out of the dog, and I gave the claimant and 
his cloud of witnesses a very unceremonious reception, 
and walked off with Boatswain. 

I was to reside in the place for many months, and I 
anticipated annoyance from the alleged owner of the 
dog ; but I made up my mind to brave it, in the full 
assurance that the man was — mistaken with 
regard to the dog being his. y after day was I ac- 
costed by my stout friend with, ‘1 say, sir, are you not 
goin to give me that dog?’ The words became as 

iliar to me as was to the play-going public, some 
years ago, Matthews’ ‘I say, Uncle Ben, are you not 
going to pay me that there trifle? At last, fearing 
that the dog was to be kidnapped, or taken vi e¢ armis, 
1 had him put up at my lodgings ; but, alas ! even then, 
there was no peace for me, for my old friend knocked 
me “p day after day, until, getting completely wearied 
out, [ ordered him to take the dog an about his 
business ; and thus I quit of both him and the 
dog. Strange to tell, it turned out that he was the 
true owner of the d t least he was the lawful 
custodier of it. The was the property of a major 
in the army, for whom he had performed some sigual 
service, rendering him valuable in the major’s eyes. 
This officer, on going abroad, had left him in charge 
of the landlord of the —— Arms. He, like every other 
person in these parts who could possibly make it out, 
went with the aforesaid (then known by the name 
of Nero) to the great cattle-show held at Dumfries, 
in the year 183-. Amidst the immense asser:blage of 
men and beasts there present, the landlord and his 


A FEW PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A 
NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 
(From a Glasgow Newspaper.) 
A CORRESPONDENT writes us as follows :—While stand- 
ing one day on the quay of » with the captain of 
a merchant vessel, a noble Newfoundland made for 
us, and, on approaching us, looked wistfully in the eap- 
tain’s face, and began to fondle him in a manner be- 
speaking an old acquaintanceship. “Well,” said the 
captain, “that dog cost me some money, and much 
trouble. In the year 1839, while residing for a time 
in the Isle of Man, I purchased the dog at a good price. 
In the inn where | was living, they would not Sous 
my new acquisition, so I sent him per steam to Liver- 
pool, the place from which I was, in the course of some 
lodging toy for America, and 
ing for him. On my arrival in Liverpool, i 

his bil, which was pen es ws of a smart one: Boat- 
swain, however, was a fine auimal, and I did not 
— We made a voyage to America and back to 

iverpool. One day, while perambulating the streets 
of Liverpool with Boatswain at my heels, upon look- 
ing back I missed him. I was confident he was only 
a moment gone, so I beat back, and discovered him 
in a cellar tenanted by an Irish labourer. The fellow, 
having taken a fancy to the dog, had, by holding out 
a piece of meat, induced him to desert his master. 
I jnstantly demanded my dog, but Paddy was not to be 
got over in that way, for he affirmed most boldly that 
the dog was his—that he had purchased him on a given 
day, and for a given price, and declared that he would 
not part with him on any account whatever. Well, 
here was a pretty business. I called the police, but 
they could not help me. Pat and 1, with the dog in 
dispute, adjourned to a i , and the case was 
stated. 1 never doubted for a moment that the result 
would be that the Irishman would instantly be ordered 


surprise, however, 


. Sosays I to Pat, ‘1’ll give you thirty 
imal ; whereupon he was gentlemanly 


leading him away. ‘ Hold, hold!’ says I, ‘ what are 
you after with the dog!’ ‘The fellow had the impudence 
to tell me to my face that the dog was his. ‘ It may be 
so,’ says I, ‘ but it shall be mine in the mean time } and 
I gave him iny address, te him if he wanted the 


eall i identify the animal 


follower, by some unlucky mischance, sepa- 
rated. For a new master Nero got a seaman attached 
to a steamer from the Isle of Man, which had brought 
passengers to see the cattle-show. Nero was cut of a 
master, and being withal of a kindly disposition, he took 
the first master whom he could get, and the sailor was 
nothing loath. The dog, after being some time in the 
island, was sold to me for a round sum, as the undoubted 
property of the ostensible owner. Indeed, who was to 
doubt it? And here was the beginning of my troubles, 
and the first move on the part of the dog towards a 
return to his old quarters in Glasgow. How man 
perhaps, be difficult 
to 


LETTER-PRESERVERS AT SEA. 

In a lecture lately delivered at Aberdeen, on the loss 
of the President steam-vessel, by Mr Robert Gray Mason, 
that gentleman offered an explanation of a plan he had 
devised for constructing a species of floating box, which 
would preserve letters and valuable articles in the case 
of shipwreck. The idea is novel, but excellent, and we 
hope it will be speedily carried into execution. “ My 
proposal,” said the lecturer, “ is simply the construction 
of a strong letter-box, of suitable size and shape, re- 
sembling a painted buoy, of a bright red colour, with a 
small beacon or banner in its centre---an iron ring to 
fasten a rope to, and the name of the wrecked vessel on 
its lid. I would have the receiver of sufficient dimen- 
sions to take in a parcel two inches thick by ten inches 
long, which parcel might contain such articles as a watch, 
brooch, purse, or pocket-book, with all worthy of being 
saved in such a trying crisis; and, when full, it might be 
closed by a sliding lid, and left to float when the vessel 
sunk. rd would give it the double designation of the 
* Preservator or Sea Letter-box’---give a premium propor- 
tioned to its property to reward those who found it, and 
have a tax on the articles it contained for the benefit of 
its owner. The proprictors or companies connected with 
each ship or steamer might have one or more keys in 
their that the box be o only in the 
presence of the proper authorities, and its contents traus- 
mitted by them to the parties concerned. There might 
also be a partition floor, or middle deck, to confine the 
letters and parcels to the bottom, which would prohibit 
the necessity of ballast. If requisite, the box might have 
a bell attached to its beacon, which, being by the 
action of the waves, would be rendered audible to the 
ear by night, as well as visible to the eye by day, and be 
picked up in either fair or fi weather by any ship or 
steamer that might pass wit vy its “9 its sound. 
The proposed premium would prompt the passengers 
and crews of every vessel to be constantly on the ‘ look- 
out’ at the close of every storm; and an object so con- 
in its colour and cast would be secu at a great 

and secured with little difficulty. The esta- 
blishment of a reasonable tax would give additional en- 
couragement to the undertaking, and the utility of the 
benevolent design ensure its abundant success. Thus 
mournful multitudes would be saved from months and 


rs of soul-sinking by obtaining accurate in- 
Seodics of the fate of their friends.” 
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| 400 
did not appear. I thought to myself, surely all m 
= 
Shortly afterwards, I left Liverpool in a steamer for 
| 
Iw Europe, the Russian pork bears a hi ice ; and 
its quality is — to be owing to the ‘eule in which 
it is preserved. This is called the “ Empress of Russia’s 
Brine,” and is prepared as follows :— Boil — over 
a gentle fire, six pounds of common salt (that in most 
common use in Russia is two of pow- 
4 ood, and wipe it clean. Pickling tubs should be larger 
at th 
ight of the meat 
| 
salt in a suitable tub or cask, being careful not to lay 
f 
i 
| 
| 
con- | 
and | 
isites | 
dry ; 
far | 
noke | 
close 
. | to restore the animal. To my great 
f | the magistrate said that he ail give me no relief, as, 
in the absence of proof, there was only my word against 
Pat’s and Pat’s against mine. At this stage of the 
business, the Irishman said that he would sell the dog 
. — . to me, and he asked L.5 for the stolen animal. Look- 
| bang up ow | dry room, by slipping over it a | ing to the trouble whieh I would likely have, and the 
cotton bag, the neck of which is closely tied around the | expense which I would incur, in obtaining restitution 
hacon bug, fly, &e. The small part of a ham, shoulder, | price Pros, # 
in Go illings for 4 
of smoking, or suspended for preservation. catagenel my own dog to me for the thirty shi pa j 
| Not long after this, while walking along one of t ' 
SCOTTISH THISTLE. by alady, I happened 
On this interesting but doubtful subject Mr Dovaston | to cast my eyes backward, to see if Boatswain was fol- 
has communicated the following particulars :—* With | lowing, ches I observed, at no great distance, a person 
to what peculiar thistle is the floral badge of | having the appearance of a gentleman putting a hand- 
kerchief around the dog’s neck, for the purpose of a 7 ” 


